e Evaporators 

@ Pulp Washers @ Deckers @ Filters 

@ Digester Blow Condensers 

e Surface Condensers 

e Turpentine Condensers @ Causticizers 


@ Washes lime mud to less than1% soda content 


@ 55% to 60% solids in the washed mud 


@ Sturdy, stainless-protected construction 


@ Practically automatic in operation 
@ Extremely low maintenance cost 


Described in Bulletins D-100 and 
D-108 —sent free on request 


ARDMORE (Phila.): 9 Rittenhouse Pi. HOUSTON 2: 825 M & M Bidg. 
BIRMINGHAM 3: American Life Bidg. PITTSBURGH 22: 214 Empire Bidg. 
BUFFALO 2; 610 Jackson Bidg. NEW YORK 7: 30 Chorch St. 
CINCINNATI 2: 729 Fed. SEATTLE 1: 1326 Fifth Ave. 

Res. Bank Bidg. TORONTO 2: 47-49 LaPlante Ave. 





Paperboard Salesman— 
Model 18x0 


The French, mindful of their finery, were the 
first to fashion sturdy boxes of paperboard for 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s hats. Built up by hand 
from multiple layers of paper, the board was 
shaped and moulded into boxes, some of them 
finished with a plain glazed surface, some with 
decorations. Then the salesman with his loaded 
display of paperboard boxes would call his 
wares through the streets of Paris. 

Hat boxes, not much changed in design after 
140 years, are still widely used for millinery and 


Mlustration from the Bettmann Archive 


men’s hats. But the once precious paperboard, 
now produced by modern high-speed methods, 
low in cost and plentiful, today protects just 
about every commodity used by business and 
the home. For packaging, for shipping, for sani- 
tary protection, for display, for convenience, 
paperboard cartons and containers are the in- 
dispensable carriers of modern merchandise. No 
wonder paperboard accounts for nearly one- 
half the total production of the American pulp 
and paper industry. 


The dramatic story of paper is told in the sound-and-color film, “Paper — Pacemaker 
of Progress,” and in a book under the same title. Both are presented by F. C. Huyck 
& Sons as a tribute to the Paper Industry, The book will be sent free upon request. 


F.C. HUYCK & SONS -Xénwvad Mia RENSSELAER, N. Y. 





Accessibility Like This 
Cuts Maintenance Costs 


S® HOW EASY IT IS to work on the 
packing and clear water seal of this 
Allis-Chalmers Type PW Paper Stock 
Pump. And notice that the casing bolts 
are in slots instead of holes. This makes 
it possible to remove the rotating ele- 
ment in five minutes and replace it in 
the same quick time. Neither suction 
nor discharge piping need be disturbed. 
Thus maintenance is easy and fast, 
maintenance costs are low. 

Heavy construction designed espe- 
cially to withstand the leads imposed 
by pumping heavy stock and special 
materials to suit the characteristics of 
the stock being pumped keep the neces- 
sity for maintenance down. Magy parts 
are interchangeable on several sizes of 


pumps so spare parts inventory is low 
regardless of the number of pumps 
you operate. 


FREE ENGINEERING HELP 


Allis-Chalmers pump representatives 
are thoroughly familiar with all types of 
paper making processes. One of these 
competent application engineers will be 
glad to help you with your ping 
problems — or with in- 
volving any other of the many pens 
making processes for which Allis- 
Chalmers manufactures equipment. Call 
your nearby Allis-Chalmers District 
Office, or write Allis-Chalmers, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin. Ask for bulletins 
08B7112 and 08B6725. a-2406 


Wi-Density, Texrope ond Streambarker ore Allis-Chaimers trademarks. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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MOTORS ==  STREAMBARKER 
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TEXROPE V-BELT VIBRATING SCREENS 


Sy, GF 


HI-DENSITY FEEDER ROTARY KILNS 


AND OTHER EQUIPMENT 
FOR PAPER MAKING .. . 
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Picture of a DRYER ROLL 

BEARING after 12 months 

lubrication with TEXACO 
URSA OIL X** 


ee shown was chosen at 

by the personnel of a large 
paper mill,* opened and photographed 
for their own information. 

One look tells you all you need to 
know about the way Texaco Ursa Oil 
X** keeps a bearing clean . .. free from 
accumulations of paper dust, carbon and 
water . . . fully protected against rust and 
wear, You can’t buy better lubrication 
than you get with Texaco Ursa Oil X** 
... or better assurance of longer bearing 
life, lower maintenance costs. Approved 
by leading paper machine manufacturers. 

In your enclosed reduction gears, use 
Texaco Meropa Lubricant. It stands up 
under heavy loads, resists oxidation and 
thickening, doesnot foam. Assures longer 
gear life, less wear, lower maintenance 
costs, 

Let a Texaco Lubrication Engineer 
help you increase production and reduce 
unit costs, Just call the nearest of the 
more than 2,000 Texaco Distributing 
Plants in the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


7 REY aaa Roy ¥ 


TUNE IN .. . TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. See newspaper for time and station. 
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Scott-Soundview Merger 

Government Gospel 

Conservation of Paper Machine Felts .... 
Reflected Light Is Not Enough .. 


Electronic Equipment at Chio Boxboard 


Prices 
Materials ... 
Forestry 
Associations . 
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NEXT WEEK 


An excellent and comprehensive 
survey covering the use of corro- 


sion resistant metals in the Paper 


nan Industry” by Daniel L. Hori- 
gan. This article which will appear in 
two parts in successive issues is the 
first of a new series of University of 
Maine 


REMEMBER 
THESE DATES 


OCT. 4: Salesmen’s Assn. of the Paper 
Industry Annual Luncheon, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 


OCT. 4-5-6: peat Trade i 
Convention, Stevens Hi Chicago, Tl. 


OCT. 5; Paper & Twine Assn, dinner, Ho- 
tel Blackstone, Chicago, Ill. 


eis tone wets Went 


Git pests Thy penag ities 
rs. net P 
catia Fee Fe 


ing, Mid Pines Pines, N. C 


og a yea oe 
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OCT. 25-26: Technical Assn. of Pulp and 
Paper Industry, Plastics Conference, State 
University of New York, College of For- 
estry, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ocr. Ce. it National cel Foie Tt SS 


NOV. 26 to DEC. 1; 23ed_ Exposition of 
Chemicai Industries, Grand Central Palace, 
New York, N. ¥. 





The Heart\of the System is the 
HYDRAFINER 


Pied Contral 
New Shartle Plug Control 


Due-Cycling System com- on Hyoearinen. 


pletely automatic remote controlled. 


CONTROL PANEL 
SHARTLE CONVEYOR 


HYDRAPUL PER 
STOCK CONSISTENCY-6% 


co 
| 


HYDRAPUL PER OUMP VALVE 
OPERATED FROM CONTROL PANEL 


DUO - CYCLING CHEST 

STOCK COwSrSTENCY 64 
TWO HYDRAULIC SLIDE ee 
OPERATED FROM CONTROK 


HORIZONTAL CYCLING-REFINING SYSTEM 
FOR 75 TON ENVELOPE AND INDEX 


When it comes to the refining of virgin 
stock there is no method quite the equal of 
a good cycling—refining system—of which 
the HypraFiner is the heart. 

Such a system involves cycling chests and 
HyYDRAFINERS, so piped and valved as to per- 
mit the passing of the same stock through 
the HYDRAFINERS once, twice or as often as 
the grade being run dictates. 

It is safe to say that no other conical re- 
finer, or other refining means, quite equals 
the HypraFiner when it comes to hydration, 
fibrillation and fraying of the fiber to build 
up to maximum strength—and without ap- 
preciable cutting and shortening. 


RwiTH QUOT Have us cite some mills 


employing cycling—refining 
systems and furnish full 
particulars. Write. 


_SHARTLE Si MACHINE He 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


DILTS MACHINE WORKS, Fulton, New York 

Divisions of THE BLACK-CLAWSON COMPANY, Hamilton, O. 

Western Sales Office: Mayer Bidg., Portland, Oregon 

Southern Sales Office: 937 Coventry Read, Decatur, Ga. 

Associate: THE ALEXANDER FLECK LIMITED, Ottawa, Canada 

Subsidiary: 8-C INTERNATIONAL, LTD., Greener House 
66/68 Haymarket, London, $. W. 1, England 
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OUR BUSINESS 
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Brief of Important Figures 


Source Production Sept. 15, ‘5! Aug. 18, ‘5! Sept. 16, 50 


APPA Paper Production Percent Capacity* 100.3 98.2 103.2 
Unbl. Kraft Paper Production Percent 102.4 94.3 917 
NPA Paperboard Operating Ratio Percent Inch Hours. 94 93 100 


July 1951 June 195ix July 1950 
APPA Paper Production* (Except Newsprint and 
Building Papers) T 808,000 891,487 748,000 
New Orders 848,000 889,173 957,000 
Unfilled Orders 1,035,765 984,685 775,090 
Shipments 796,000 893,075 745,000 


*Aug. 1951 July 1951 

Paperboard Production eee 1,112,731 815,547 
New Orders 1,081,321 814,729 
Unfilled Orders 470,841 537,591 


Our Customers Activities Index’ Latest Mo.° 


Manufactures Total Index 233 
Durable Mfg. Index 277 
Nondurable . 197 
Chemical Products Index 301 
Mfg. Food Products Index 164 
Printing and Publishing 170 
Magazine Advg.-Printer’s Ink Index 350 
Retail Sales Combined Adjusted Index 341.6 
Drug Index 234.9 
General Merchandise G ‘ 319.5 
Grocery and Combination Index ............... “ 440.8 


Prices Index 


185.2 
181.7 
186.3 
Commodities other than Farm Products and Foods* 170.5 
Wholesale Pulp and Paper’ 196.2 
Purchasing Power of Dollar, Consumers Prices’ .. 54.0 


General Activity Index 

Mfg. Production-Worker Payroll 429.4 

Unemployment Compensation Initial ae cs) 1,118 

Miscellaneous Carloading-Thousands of Cars .. 1,937 582 

Electric Output (Million KW hr.) 34,966 35 31,608 


PT) Average 32 P & P Common Stocks as of Sept. 22 $40.28 $38.91 $33.61 


51935 392100 Unadjusted Index 
. 926= 100 
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Here's how to cut your v-belt costs 


You can replace up to 316 sizes of 
endless v-belts with just 4 reels of Veelos 


From these four reels of Veelos you can moke up 
316 sizes of O, A, B and C section endiess v-belts. 


AYBE you need belts of only one or two widths—but 

many different lengths—to keep all your drives 

producing. Then one or two reels of Veelos will give you 
a complete v-belt inventory. 


You don’t need to tie-up working capital ina heavy v-belt 
stock... you don’t need to maintain costly inventory 
records. With Veelos, you have the right size v-belt for any 
drive in your plant—all the time ! 


Any length belt can be coupled for quick installe- 
tien on any drive in a few minutes. 


Veelos on reels saves valuable storage space. It sim- 
plifies stock records; it eliminates belt deterioration 
and obsolescence. 

Veelos is simple and easy toinstall. No need todismantie 
drives with fixed centers or outboard bearings... no 
long, expensive interruptions to production, Just loop it 
around the sheave and couple the ends, 

Check the advantages of Veelos and you'll agree that it 
can provide substaoti«! savings for you. 


Everyone responsible for power transmission needs this Veelos 
data book. Gives complete engineering data, measuring and 
installation directions. Shows Veelos at work on scores of different drives 
in many different industries. Write and we'll send you a copy free! 


MANHEIM MANUFACTURING & BELTING COMPANY 
MANHEIM, PA. 


ADJUSTABLE TO ANY LENGTH + ADAPTABLE TO ANY DRIVE 
Made in all standard sizes, fits all standard grooves, Packaged on reels in 


100-foot lengths. Sales engineers in principal cities; over 350 distributors 
throughout the country. Veelos is known as VEELINK outside the United States. 
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TRADE JOURNAL 
TRENDS 


Office of the Parser Trape Jovanat, 
Wednesday, September 26, 1951. 
For the past few weeks, this column 
has carried news of the domestic wood 
pulp supply, market opinions about the 
wisdom of cutting back overseas pulp 
prices to the Canadian level, and the 
trend of demand for paper, boards, 
and products which consume the pulps. 
No attempt has been made to trace 
the pattern of supply or to analyze 
the trend of world markets for pulp 
and papers which lies at the root of 
all planning to control supply and 
price. The picture is too full of con- 
fusion for easy resolution. 


No Agreement Among Economists 

In the first place, there is no agree- 
ment among Government economists 
about the trend of the nation’s econ- 
omy. The Administration holds that 
inflation will grow with defense spend- 
ing, that controls are required to stem 
the tide. Commerce Department econ- 
omists doubt the U.S. faces further 
inflation, and believes that critical ma- 
terial shortages will sharply reduce 
civilian production in coming months, 

At least one economist holds that 
disposable consumer incomes after 
taxes are too low to support the level 
of today’s prices. 

Other business students believe the 
inflationary impetus has been checked 
by increasing inventories; that prod- 
uct shortages must develop again be- 
fore inflation is possible. Still others 
continue to warn that world markets 
must be opened to trade or the free 
nations which are united in defense 
may find themselves with expanded 
roduction and no markets for their 
uge output. Some are optimistic 
about the near term but doubtful of 
the trend by mid-1952. And the New 
York market, at the close of Septem- 
ber, is still waiting for the Fall busi- 
ness pickup. 


World Demand Lets Up 

World market reports tell of a letup 
in demand for papers and boards for 
one or more reasons: (1) prices of 
papers and boards are too high for the 
average buyer; (2) stocks have been 
piled to wanted size; (3) there are no 
more dollars to buy raw materials at 
today’s inflated prices. 

The long-term picture differs from 
this reality. There is a huge unsatis- 
fied \lemand for newsprint. Also plan- 
ping for undeveloped areas willtopen 
up tremendous markets for book, sani- 
tary and packaging papers. By and 
large, however, consumer resistance to 
high prices of paper is reported to 
have slowed demand, to have retarded 
the use of food and luxury packaging 
materials, and to have at least hasten- 


ed the death of some European maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

Steep pulp prices are reported to 
be curtailing paper operations in Den- 
mark, reports x eceies Commerce 
Weekly. Noting the limited quantity 
of pulps available at market prices, 
and the serious deterioration of Den- 
mark’s foreign exchange position, the 
mills will not be able to take advan- 
tage of expanded facilities to increase 
output until conditions appear more 
favorable. 


Supply-Demand VS Controls 


Provided by these reports is meat 
for reasoning that world pulp prices 
are inflated beyond the buying power 
of our dollars in the free world, that 
consumption has been cut by high 
prices; a line which appears to favor 
OPS controls. 

The same reports support another 
line of argument: that price resistance 
will be the factor to force world pulp 
prices down—without the aid of U.S. 
ceilings and price controls. 


Export Potential For U.S. Waste Paper 


These same world markets are seek- 
ing waste paper pulp substitutes in the 
U.S. market, and the export, potential 
is reported to be considerable. Because 
of the requirements of export pack 
and the cost of ocean freight, few 
dealers have interested themselves in 
the foreign markets. It is important 
to note, however, that even the limited 
shipments are a support to the sagging 
domestic waste paper market. 


Govt. Controls and Woodpulp 


Traditionally the time of year for 
pulp producers and mills to set their 
fourth-quarter pulp commitments, the 
industry is geared supply-wise to M- 
72, and pricewise to CPR 49. 

The dip in demand for containers is 
showing up in unbleached krafts; mar- 
ket weakness in rayons has hit dis- 
solving pulps; shifts in consumption 
and inventory positions produce a 
more fluid condition of supply. These 
and other patterns which are evolving 
are being watched, 


U.S. Pulp Export Markets.—Because of the 
need of market pulps for the mar- 
ginal producer, woodpulp exports were 
last winter placed under regulation of 
OIT: as to quotas by countries, by 
quarters of the year, also by alloca- 
tion among applicants for export li- 
censes, 

A natural sequence of the well-in- 
tentioned, though perhaps ill-advised, 
controls was that the Scandinavians 
and Canadians have been taking over 
markets developed by U.S. pulp ex- 
porters. Further, because of drought 
conditions which closed Canadian 
woods for most of the summer, Cana- 
dian exporters have been enabled, by 
the premiums gained in export price, 
to buy U.S. west coast woods from 
under the nose of domestic pulp mills 
which must sell their output at ceiling 
prices. A sharp protest is being made 
to Washington that the market pulp 
supply which they sought to direct 
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may be seriously ed by wood 


deplet 
supply which the Ganadians are buy- 
ing to make pulp to sell in export 
markets which are verboten to U.S. 


exporters. 

On the other hand, exporters rep- 
resentatives last week met with OIT 
and discussed an increase in fourth 
quarter quotas (particularly in un- 
bleached rete and seen’ pulps) 
to meet the needs of friendly coun- 
tries which normally import from the 
U.S. These and other recommenda- 
tions were made as a Wood Pulp Ex- 
port Advisory Committee to the Office 
of International Trade. 

M-72 Revision Looked For—Integrated 
mills see another side of the picture. 
If, it is said, there is an abundance 
of unbleached kraft which is being 
considered for the export market, then 
the first step should be to relieve some 
of the integrated mills from the M-72 
order which requires them to reserve 
3 percent of their output of unbleached 
kraft pulp for the market. Many of 
these mills, it is said, are not set up 
to handle pulp, have no dryers, have 
never sold pulp to the market. Their 
operation is described as unfair, un- 
economical, and inefficient, and a con- 
siderable loss of fiber. As soon as the 
emergency permits, it is their opinion 
that they should be allowed to return 
to a normal operating basis. 

Soundview-Scott Merger.—The proposed 
merger of Soundview Pulp Company 
with the Scott Paper Company last 
week hit the market like a bomb. If 
consummated, and there is little reason 
to believe it will not be, the Scott 
interests will take over 200,000 tons 
of bleached sulfite annually from mar- 
ket pulp consuming mills. 

For the near-term, trade sources be- 
lieve these mills are assured of their 
supply by M-72, Sec. 6-b, which re- 
quires the producer “to offer for sale 
the same percentage of his estimated 
production in each calendar quarter” 
as in the first quarter of 1951. The 
order also provides in Sec. 5-b that 
if a person both consumes and 
sells market chemical wood pulp, he 
may consume all provided he reduces 
his consumption of market chemical 
wood pulp by an equivalent amount. 

The Scott Co.’s announcement tells 
of plans for building a west coast 
paper mill. Industry sources believe 
that when, as and if such a mill is 
built, what pulp is not used at that 
location will be shipped to other Scott 
divisions ; and, if the Government con- 
trols are still in effect, Scott’s pur- 
chases of market pulps will be reduced 
“by an equivalent amount.” 


—E.P.N. 


Paperboard Production (Tons})* 

15 g& 16 

1951 1951 1950 
566,141 714,466 

New Orders 161,170 231,325 

Unfilled Orders .. 262,017 207,785 

% of Activity .... 71 100 


Production 


NPA. 
_ 


* Source: 





THE J-C HIGH DENSITY REFINER 
RETAINS THE FIBER LENGTH WITH A 
MINIMUM OF FINES 
OR “THROUGH-FRACTION” 


Note: curling ‘effected by 
0 15 refiner 


USES: Defibering groundwood secondary screen rejects « Deshiving 
screened stock (groundwood)—chemical or semi-chemical e Defibering 
kraft and sulphite tailings ¢ Will operate over a broad range of consis< 
tencies, but the specific power is exceptionally low at densities of 25% 
or higher ¢ Self-cleaning — never plugs at any density « Has an inherently 
high capacity ¢ Requires a minimum of floor space « Develops high mullen, 
tear and fold e Low in first cost and maintenance ¢ Available in two sizes 
— with capacity of 25/50 tons/day or 75/150 tons/day « Used for intro- 
ducing bleach solution uniformly into high density groundwood in the 
peroxide process « Develops appreciable curling as shown in photo- 
micrograph above. 


Manufacturers of the Zenith Continuous Pulp Press — Zenith 
Pulp Washer—High Density Refiner—Direct Heat Evaporator 


A PRODUCT OF 
JACKSON & CHURCH CO.* SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


WORK WELL DONE SINCE °81 
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News of the Week 


ANOTHER VANCOUVER MILL 


Erection of a new pulp mill on the 
west coast of Vancouver Island has 
been planned. Prince Axel of Den- 
mark, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of East Asiatic Co., Ltd., with 
headquarters in Copenhagen, is inves- 
tigating possibilitics of the develop- 
ment. 

Consideration is also being given 
by the company to the establishment 
of a sawmill and plywood plant, which 
would be erected on Muchalat Arm. 
The mill might be supplied with power 
from the John Hart development of 
the B.C. Power Commission at Camp- 
bell River, B.C. 

The company already owns large 
tracts of timber in the Gold River 
area, tributary to Muchalar Arm, and 
is secking a forest management license 
covering a 132,000-acre area in the 
Gold River basin. 

Included is 35,000 acres of govern- 
ment timber which would be added to 
the company’s holdings. 

East coast communities on the island 
do not want the license to be granted. 
They have already launched protests 
with Lands and Forests Minister E. T. 
Kenney. 

They state the timber should be held 
to sustain east coast communities al- 
ready established. Protests forwarded 
to the minister stress that the man- 
agement license scheme was designed 
to perpetuate existing communities not 
to start new ones. 

Reports here are that East Asiatic 
also owns or controls Gibson Brothers 
Logging Co. and Tahsis Logging Co. 
and that these enterprises will be com- 
bined in the new project. 


ELK FALLS PROGRESSES 


Elk Falls Co., Ltd., expects to com- 
plete its plant at Duncan Bay on 
schedule so that opening can take 
place on June 1, 1952. Severe weather 
conditions last winter handicapped 
operations, but this setback has now 
been overcome. 

Docks at the $40 million plant site 
are practically completed and the 
warehouse, office and repair shops 
have been built. Reinforced concrete 
has been poured for the timber room, 
machine room and groundmill room. 
Tiles and foundations are in place for 
the power plant and wood room. 

Structural steel erection will start 
in October and it is expected that the 
buildings will be closed in by Decem- 
ber, which will permit winter work 
being continued on the interiors. 


SCOTT-SOUNDVIEW MERGER 


Scott Paper Co. and Sound- 
view Pulp Co. have discussed in- 
formally the general terms of a 
proposed merger of the pulp 
company into the paper com- 
pany. The proposal is to be sub- 
mitted to the respective boards 
of directors of the two com- 
panies for approval at meetings 
to be held in the near future. A 
formal plan of merger, if ap- 
proved by the directors of the 
two companies, will thereafter 
be presented to the holders of 
the common stock of each com- 
pany for their appfroval. 

The basis discussed for the 
proposed merger would be the 
issuance of 1,220,625 common 
shares of Scott in exchange for 
976,500 shares of the common 
stock of the pulp company. 
Scott’s presently outstanding 
common shares and preferred 
shares will remain outstanding. 

Scott has for some years been 
interested in establishing a paper 
mill on the West Coast. The 
proposed merger will provide a 
site for such a paper mill as 
well as afford the great economic 
advantage of integrating raw 
material production with the 
manufacture of finished prod- 
ucts. 


START CONSTRUCTION ON 
NEW ALBERTA MILL 


Construction is starting Octoder 1 
at Yates, five miles east of Edson, 
Alberta, on a $5 million pulp and pa- 
per mill for New Pacific Coal & Oil 
Ltd. of Toronto, 

This company has formed a_sub- 
sidiary, North Western Pulp & Paper 
Ltd., to carry out the erection and 
operation of the plant. G. H. Allen is 
secretary for North Western Pulp 
with offices at 435 Lougheed Building, 
Calgary. 

An agreement has been signed be- 
tween the owner and the provincial 
department of lands and forests for 
the mill, which will provide 200 tons 
of pulp a day. 

It will later be extended to manufac- 
ture chemical and semi-chemical pulp 
and paper. 

Plant and equipment must be com- 
— and in operation by May 1, 
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STUDY ARROW LAKE PROBLEM 


Conditions at Arrow Lakes, pro- 
posed site of a $75 million pulp and 
newsprint plant for the Columbia Cel- 
lulose Co. are being: investigated. The 
surveyors report large and satisfac- 
tory stands of spruce and hemlock for 
producing high grades of alpha pulp, 
as well as substantial grades of cedar. 

The plan would be to erect mills 
near Castlegar, B.C., where power 
would be available from the plants of 
the Consolidated Mining Co. 


Much of the timber, however, ac- 
cording to surveyors, stands in com- 
paratively low beach lands and this 
involves international complications. 

The American Power Authority has 
for some time been negotiating in re- 
gard to water reserves of Arrow Lake 
as a storage basin for its waters at 
Coulee and Bonneville dams. It is 
argued by the United States body that 
these large plants on the Columbia 
River in Washington cannot operate 
at full capacity all the year round 
without utilizing the great storage fa- 
cilities available north of the Cana- 
dian border. 

If the international commission in- 
vestigating this situation should per- 
mit such authorization, resultant dams 
would have the effect of raising the 
level of Arrow Lakes which would 
flood an estimated billion and a half 
feet of timber in the Arrow Lakes 
area, which would be utilized by the 
Columbia Cellulose Co. The only al- 
ternative would be immediate action 
by the Columbia Cellulose Co., so that 
all the low land territory would be 
logged first before the power develop- 
ment in Washington flooded the lands. 

This would mean, however, that 
there would be no possibility of repro- 
duction and reforestation in this area 
once the level of the lake had been 
raised by 30 or 40 feet, and hence it 
becomes an economic situation as to 
whether development of the project is 
feasible. 


EMPLOYES HONOR BOSS 


Employes of John L. Forester, vice- 
president and general manager of 
Standard Paper Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
honored him at a dinner recently, ob- 
serving his 50th year with the com- 
pany. Erick Erskine, of the Butler 
Co,, Chicago, of which Standard is a 
division, presented a gold wrist watch 
to Mr. Forester, who joined Standard 
in Milwaukee as an errand boy. For- 
ester is a past president of the Wis- 
consin Fine Paper Merchants’ Assn. 
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opened September 27, 1951, at 10:00 
a.m. (EDST) at the New York office. 
This procurement is for the U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps. 

QM-30-280-52-216, covering Cards, 
Index, Chemical Wood, Substance 110 
(25” x 30”—500). Unruled single ply, 
various sizes and colors, 239,960 ck- 
ages; and Cards, Guide File, Bic 
(Collated) plain and letter size (va- 
rious), 169,510 sets. Bids will be open- 
ed October 2, 1951, at 10:00 a.m. 
(EST) at the New York office. This 
procurement is for the U.S. Navy. 

QM -30-280-52-231, covering Bag, 
interior Packaging, 646,000 each; and 
Sleeve, Greaseproof, and Waterproof, 


AUGUST NEWSPRINT REPORT 
NEWSPRINT ASSOCIATION OF CANADA, MONTREAL 
AUGUST YEAR TO DATE 


1. PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS 
in short tons: 2,000 pounds 


mo. and year to date 484,563 466,443 
per working day ... 17,947 17,276 
percent of capacity . 103.1 101.5 
to United States ... 408,830 373,156 
to Can. Consumers.. 29,852 25,758 
to Other Markets .. 41,899 18,675 
total: all markets .. 480,581 417,589 +- 15.1 3,625,888 3,433,732 
mo. and year to date 96,059 92,877 + 3.4 734,968 663,652 
to U. S. Consumers 93,658 91,945 + 1.9 727,226 655,051 
to Other Markets .. 830 1,005 — 17.4 5,792 10,720 
total: all markets .. 94,488 92,950 + 1.7 733,018 665,771 


3 & 
> a 


3,685,703 3,497,269 

17,823 17,002 

102.4 99.9 

+ 9.6 3,178,295 3,094,193 
+ 15.9 236,894 228,396 
+124.4 210,699 111,143 


. Canadian Production: 
including Newfound- 
land 

. Canadian Shipments: 
including Newfound- 
land 


. U. S&S. Production: 
. U. 8. Shipments:.. 


$. U. S 
Europe: 


Imports from 
*estimate; see Table 8 


rienkrensoncrsiilniemceant 


II. CONSUMPTION AND STOCKS 
in short tons: 2,000 pounds 


U. S. Consumption: estimated total .. 
- North American 

Stocks: ........... U. §S. Consumers .. 
Canadian Mills .... 
U. S. Mills 
estimated total .... 
Consumption 

Stocks (tons) 

Stocks (days) 


. A.N.P.A, Report:. 
525 Newspapers 


CUSTOMS COURT RULINGS 


A decision of the United States Cus- 
toms Court holds that test liner from 
Finland involving several thousand 
tons, valued at $600,000 was under- 
valued and it is estimated that the 


undervaluation was approximately 25_ 


percent. The shipments were made 
soon after the end of World War II 
but the issue has been before the 
Courts since that time, according to 
Warren B. Bullock, Manager of the 
Import Committe of the American 
Paper Industry. 

New cases filed by importers in the 
United States Customs Court include 
the following: 

Two cases at Ranier, Minn., in 
which two carloads of toilet rolls from 
Canada classified for duty at 35 per- 
cent as manufactures of paper are 
claimed to be dutiable at the lower 
rate for tissue paper. 

Paper napkins from Norway, classi- 
fied for duty at New York as manu- 
factures of paper, claimed to be duti- 
able at the lower rate for paper cut 
into shapes. Another similar case in- 
volves napkins from Holland and still 
another two shipments from England. 

am lath from Ireland, imported 
at Tampa, classified as laminated pa- 
perboard, claimed to be dutiable at the 
rate for plain paperboard, in a protest 
on the New York Court docket. 

Two shipments of Finnish Sulphite 
wrapping paper held by New York 
appraiser to have ben undervalued. 

A variety of new problems before 
Customs officials involve a wide scope 
of paper grades. Among the new 
issues pending before Customs officials 
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*15,800 


. 450,287 


798,390 
148,957 

10,191 
957,538 


135,292 112,199 
YEAR TO DATE 
——_—_—_——-—- 


14,958 + 54 
AUGUST 


453,327 - 3,834,898 3,844,358 
625,892 
184,727 
10,191 8,695 +17.2 
957,538 819,314 4-169 
346,795 — .7 2,933,697 2,940,934 — .2 
457,995 18.9 $44,698 457,995 +189 
41 49 41 


+27.6 
—19.4 


27.6 
19.4 


798,390 
148,957 


625,892 

184,727 — 
8,695 17.2 

819,314 16.9 


are the following: Tag Board from 
Canada claimed to be dutiable at the 
lower rate tor printing paper; shoe 
board from Canada claimed to be duti- 
able at the lower rate for fibre board; 
ruled cards from Canada, claimed to 
be dutiable as manufacturers of paper, 
believed to be dutiable as bristol; cut 
out artistic designs claimed to be duti- 
able as paper cut into shapes, believed 
to be dutiablé as articles of metal 
coated paper; waxed crepe paper im- 
ported at Buffalo from Canada being 
studied to determine whether it is duti- 
able as creped paper or at the lower 
rate for waxed paper; imports of Fin- 
nish paperboard at Boston and New 
York under investigation for possible 
undervaluation, some of the prices be- 
ing lower than the ruling Finnish price 
for any grade of pulp. 


FIGHTING PAPER WANTED 


Invitation to Bid has been issued by 
the New York Quartermaster Pro- 
curement Agency, 111 East 16th Street, 
New York 3, N. Y., on QM-30-280-52- 
203, covering Cup, Paper, Cold Drinks, 
10,502,000 each. Bids will be opened 
October 8, 1951 at $1:00 P.M. (EST) 
at the New York Office. This procure- 
ment is for the U. S. Army. 

OQM-30-280-52-197, covering Tag, 
Shipping, Cloth, Type A, With and 
Without String, Grade 2, (Various 
Sizes), 2,600,000 each. Bids will be 
opened October 8, 1951 at 3:00 P.M. 
(EST) at the New York Office. This 
procurement is for the U.S. Army. 

QM-30-280-52-229, covering Paper, 
Corrugated, Single Faced, Flexible, 70 
Ib. kraft or jute back, .009 corrugated 
media, bogus, 1,000 rolls. Bids will be 
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Heavy Duty, Heat Sealing (various 
sizes), 154,117 each. Bids will be 
opened October 12, 1951, at 11:00 a.m. 
(EST) at the New York office. This 
procurement is for the U.S. Army. 


QM-30-280-52-189, covering Bags, 
Grocer, Paper, Chemical Wood, Un- 
bleached (various sizes), 2,550,000 
each, Bids will be ned October 2, 
1951, at 11:00 a.m. (EST) at the New 
York office. This procurement is for 
the U.S. Navy. 


QM-30-280-52-213, coverin File, 
Paper Board, (Various), 8, each, 
Bids will be opened October 12, 1951 
at 2:00 P.M. (EST) at the New York 
Office. This procurement is for the 
U. S. Navy. 


NEWSPRINT CONSUMPTION 


Daily newspapers reporting to the 
American Newspaper Publishers Assn. 
consumed 344,470 tons of newsprint in 
August, 1951, compared with 346,795 
tons in August, 1950, and 318,046 tons 
in August, 1949. This was a decrease 
under August, 1950, of 0.7 percent and 
an increase over August, 1949, of 83 
percent. This is the third’ consecutive 
month, and the fourth time this year, 
that consumption for the current month 
has shown a decrease compared with 
the corresponding month in 1950, 
There were four Sundays each in 
August, 1951, 1950 and 1949. 


Stocks of newsprint on hand and 
in transit at the end of August, 1951, 
were 49 days’ supply for the average 
of all daily newspapers reporting to 
the ANPA. This was an increase of 
3 days’ supply as compared with the 
end of July, 1951, and the highest 
since the end of July, 1949, when there 
was 49 days’ supply. There was a 41 
days’ supply at the end of August, 
1950, 


The total estimated newsprint con- 
sumption in the United States for Au- 
gust, 1951, was 450,288 tons which in- 
cludes all kinds of uses of newsprint. 
For the first eight months of 1951, it 
is estimated at 3,834,898 tons. During 
the first eight months of 1951, the 
reporting newspapers used 2,933,697 
tons of newsprint, a decrease of 0.2 
percent under the first eight months 
of 1950 and an increase of 6.7 percent 
over the first eight months of 1949. 





For layouts and estimates, get 
in touch with 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 
South Waipole, Mass. 





PEOPLE 


LOUIS J. HOFFMAN has joined 
Central States Paper & Bag Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., as vice-president in charge 
of personnel and plant protection. He 
is a former business manager of the 
St. Louis Star-Times. 


DR. ARNOLD E. HANSON, for- 
merly director of Brown Co,’s Rela- 
tions Dept., resigned recently to accept 
a position with the University of To- 
ledo, H. P. BURBANK, formerly as- 
sistant to Dr. Hanson, has been pro- 
moted to the position of manager, 
Personnel and Public Relations. W. L. 
GIVEN has been promoted to the 
position of manager, Industrial Rela- 
tion, and will be in charge of the 
administration of all mill Union con- 
tracts and of the mill personnel men. 


NORMAN A. COAN of Marathon 
Corp., Menasha, Wis., has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Committee 
on Research of the National Assn. of 
Cost Accountants. 


FOLKE BECKER has been chosen 
to receive one of the American For- 
estry Assn.’s five annual conservation 
awards, Mr. Becker, president of the 
Rhinelander Paper Co., was one of 
the organizers of Trees for Tomor- 
row, Inc. He is now president of the 
group. The award will be presented 
at the forestry association’s 76th an- 
nual meeting at Jefferson, N.H., on 
October 8. ~ 


HOBART V. HODGE has been pro- 
moted from general sales manager to 
vice-president of sales of River Rai- 
son Paper Co., Monroe, Mich. A. W. 
SCHULTE was named general sales 
manager but also will continue as 
Cleveland plant manager for the pres- 
ent, a post he has held since 1942, 


HON. CLARENCE WALLACE, 
CBE, Lieutenant-Governor of British 
Columbia, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Powell River Co. Ltd. 


ROBERT E. SCHMELING, {ores- 
ter and wood procurement official for 
the Mead Corp., Manistique, Mich., 
since 1946, has been promoted and 
transferred to the Escanaba office of 
the firm. 


Mr. Schmeling, who succeeds W. H. 
HILDEBRAND in Escanaba, will 
have charge of all timberlands in 
Mead’s Michigan division. Mr. Hilde- 
brand has been transferred to Mead’s 
Chillicothe office but remains Mr. 
Schmeling’s superior in the Michigan 
division. 


\dcDUFF W. LAMB has been ap- 
pointed sales promotion representative 
by Transparent Paper Products, Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. 
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EUGENE O. HANSON, formerly 
New England representative of the 
Paper Sales Division of Brown Co., 
has been appointed assistant manager 
of the Paper Division. 


P. A. BURT has been appointed city 
sales and promotion manager of Gen- 
eral Paper Corp. Mr. Burt has been 
associated with Butler Paper Co. of 
Chicago for many years, and also had 
mill experience with both Hammer- 
mill and Seaman Paper. In his new 
capacity, he will direct all fine paper 
sales in the Minneapolis and St. Paul 
areas and supervise the company city 
sales staff. 


LEO QO. SCHUBART has _ been 
elected vice-president and secretary of 
the Neenah Paper Co. DONALD H. 
SEVERSON was elected treasurer, 
and DAN A, HARDT was elected to 
the board of directors. a Ce 
KIMBERLY, chairman of the board 
since 1940, has resigned and JOHN 
R. KIMBERLY was elected to re- 
place him. 


CHARLES M. HOWELL, Mill- 
ville, N.J., former general manager 
of the Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa., 
has been appointed a Lecturer in Pa- 
per Technology in the Department of 
Chemical Engineering at the Univer- 
sity of Maine. 


Mr. Howell was graduated from 
Swarthmore College in 1919 and un- 
dertook graduate sjudy at Cornell 
University and the University of 
Maine, a M.S. degree from 
the latter in 1922. 
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He joined the Scott Paper Co. in 
1921 and after several years of expe- 
rience in their beater rooms and on 
the paper machines, he was made tour 
boss in the paper mill. It was at this 
time that the Scott Paper Co. estab- 
lished their technical control, and Mr. 
Howell was the first man to assume 
the responsibility of technical control 
for the entire company. In 1928 he 
was made assistant chief engineer and 
a year later chief engineer in charge 
of technical control, research engineer- 
ing, and design and development. In 
1931 Mr. Howell was named engineer- 
ing manager in charge of all engineer- 
ing development and maintenance. He 
became a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Scott Paper Co. in 1934, 
and a year later was named general 
plant manager. 


He will take up teaching and re- 
search duties closely connected with 
the five-year curriculum in operational 
management. This curriculum, recent- 
ly initiated, combines the four-year 
accredited chemical engineering courses 
with additional work in business man- 
agement, law and personnel studies as 
well as technical studies in the fields 
of pulp and paper production. 


RALPH A. BRABBEE has been 
appointed advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager of Kimberly-Clark 
Corp. Mr. Brabbee has been asso- 
ciated with the corporation since 1940. 
He began in the industrial division of 
the sales department, with responsi- 
bility for sales in the field of insul- 
ating and industrial materials. He has 
organized and directed the company’s 
present program for sales training. 


LEONARD C. GOLD has been ap- 
pointed general manager and_ sales 
director of Rex Specialty Bag Corp., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Mr. Gold has been 
with the company for three years. 


JOHN D. RILEY has been named 
personnel manager for Southern Pa- 
perboard Corp., Savannah, Ga. Mr. 
Riley has been connected with the 
Robert Gair Co. for the past ten years. 


LEE TRENHOLM, Toronto, public 
relations manager of Provincial Paper 
Limited, will be one of the judges in 
this year’s Canadian Direct Mail Lead- 
ers Contest to be sponsored by Pro- 
vincial Paper Limited. Contest is con- 
fined to direct-by-mail advertising ma- 
terial, designed and produced in Can- 
ada between September 1, 1950, and 
August 31, 1951. Contest closes Octo- 
ber 1. 


DENNIS E. COUSINS of Mobile, 
Ala., has been elected a director of 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. He suc 
ceeds Lours OAKES of Greenville, 
Maine. Mr, Cousins was mill manager 
of the company’s Chickasaw mill at 
Mobile, Ala., from the time that mill 
began operations in 1940, and was 
elected a vice-president of the com- 
pany in December 1950. 





Du Pont “Alathon” polythene resin is chemically 
inert, and is tasteless, odorless and non-toxic. These 
properties make paper coated with “Alathon” ideal for 
packaging a wide range of products from chemicals to foods, 


“ALATHON” STOPS WATER VAPOR. Coatings of “‘Ala- 
thon” have a low water-vapor transmission rate . . . 
keep dry products dry, moist products moist. They do 
not become brittle or crack with age . . . remain flexible, 
even at temperatures as low as -70°F. That is why paper 
coated with “Alathon”’ is outstanding for packaging 
frozen foods, ice cream and other products which must 
withstand low temperatures. 


8tC. u. $. pat. OFF 
SETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«+» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Polychemicals: 


DEPARTMENT 


“ALATHON” IS TOUGH AND STRONG. 4 inin coating of 


“Alathon” on kraft, glassine and other papers takes 
rough handling without breaking or tearing. And this 
superior coating is economical. One pound of “‘Alathon”’ 
will cover 30,000 square inches of paper with a 1-mil coat. 
““ALATHON” FOR MORE SALES IN THE FUTURE. Rocause 
of its outstanding chemical and physical properties, 
manufacturers and processors of many kinds of indus- 
trial and consumer goods will want paper coated with 
“Alathon” for their packaging material. Plan now to 
profit with “‘Alathon.” 


Present demand exceeds our production. But by plan- 
ning now, you'll be able to move fast when “‘Alathon” 
is available. Write for more information about Du Pont 
“Alathon”’ polythene resin . . . or for technical assist- 
ance, We’ll be glaci to help you. 


“nto. uv. Par orr 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (inc.) 


Polychemicals Department 


CHEMICALS « PLASTIG 


Wilmington 98, Delaware 


SEPTEMBER 


8, 1961 





GOVERNMENT GOSPEL 


1952 Naval Stores Program Announced 


The 1952 Conservation Program for 
producers of gum naval stores is ad- 
ministered by the Forest Service for 
the Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration under regulations similar to 
those governing PMA’s Agricultural 
Conservation Program. This year’s 
rate of payment for various conserva- 
tion practices is the same as that of a 
year ago. 

Two practices which were found to 
be impractical were eliminated—selec- 
tive recupping and selective recupping 
continuation. Producers who met the 
requirements for these practices in 
previous programs may receive pay- 
ment under the restricted cupping con- 
tinuation practice which is similar. 


(Selective recupping is the use only 
of trees which already have “faces,” 
thereby leaving some trees unworked 
to grow into unblemished saw timber 
of pulpwood. A “face” is the chipping 
or cutting of the surface of the live 
tree to stimulate the flow of crude 
gum into cups which are fastened to 
the tree.) 


Provisions of the 1952 program, ef- 
fective January 1, 1952, are: (1) Pay- 
ment of 2c per face for each properly 
installed first year face on trees not 
less than 9 inches in diameter at breast 
height. (2) Payment of “ec for con- 
tinued proper working of each 2nd, 
3rd, 4th and 5th year face on trees 
not less than 9 inches in diameter. 
(3) Payment of 3%c for each prop- 
erly installed first year face on trees 
not less than 10 inches in diameter. 
(4) Payment of 2c for continued 
working of each face which was in- 
stalled under the 10-inch diameter cup- 
ping practice in 1950 or 1951. (5) 
Payment of 4%4c for each properly in- 
stalled first year face on trees not less 
than 11 inches in diameter. (6) Pay- 
ment of 2%c for continued proper 
working of each 2nd, 3rd, and 4th year 
face qualified under 11-inch diameter 
cupping in 1949, 1950, or 1951. (7) 
Payment of 5c for new faces installed 
on previously worked trees. (8) Pay- 
ment of 2%c for proper working of 
each face installed under the restricted 
cupping or selective recupping prac- 
tices in 1950 or 1951. (9) Payment of 
7c¢ each properly installed first year 
face on trees selectively marked to 
meet specific requirements of this 
practice. (10) Payment of 3c for con- 
tinued working of 2nd, 3rd, 4th, or 
Sth year faces originally installed 
under the selective cupping practice. 
(11) Payment of 8c to Ile for each 
face accepted for pilot plant tests for 
controlled experiments in new meth- 
ods and equipment for gum produc- 
tion. (12) A requirement that par- 
ticipants follow wpproved practices rel- 
ative to fire protection and timber 
cutting. 


Copies of the bulletin outlining the 
terms and conditions of the program 
will be available for distribution to 
turpentine farmers in about two weeks. 
The bulletin may be secured from the 
Program Supervisor, U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice at Valdosta, Ga. 

The Naval Stores Conservation Pro- 
gram was inaugurated in 1936 to en- 
courage farmers to follow conserva- 
tion practices in the pine forests of 
the Southeast. Participation in the 
program is voluntary. It is available 
to any turpentine farmer installin 
faces during or after 1947. In 195 
cooperators in the Naval Stores Con- 
servation Program are working about 
85 percent of all faces in the turpen- 
tine area of the South. 


Fibre Can and Tube Prices 


Recommendation that their industry 
price under a_ proposed tailored regu- 
lation covering converted paperboard 
and fibreboard products was made by 
members of the Fibre Can and Tube 
Industry Advisory Committee at their 
second meeting with OPS officials. 

The proposed regulation would fol- 
low closely the provision of old OPA 
regulation 187. 

Manufacturers under the proposed 
regulation would use the price lists 
they had in effect during a specified 
base period if they have established 
their ceiling prices by use of price 
lists. 

Those who price by formula would 
employ the same formula used in the 
base period, and apply the same mar- 
gin used during the base period to their 
costs for materials, labor and delivery. 

The period of January 25 to Feb- 
ruary 24,1951, was recommended as 
the base period under the regulation. 


Committeemen recommended _ that 
the cost of materials used in the form- 
ula be based on some averaging device 
rather than the actual cost of materials 
used in any particular job to simplify 
estimating prices. 

Committeemen reported their cur- 
rent prices with a few exceptions are 
the prices established under the Gen- 
eral Ceiling Price Regulation, GCPR. 

They estimated the effect of apply- 
ing the Capehart formula to their costs 
would be to increase prices slightly 
over GCPR prices. 


Potential Market in Europe 
for Waste Paper 


The Pulp and Paper Branch of ECA 
has indicated that while Europe is not 
traditionally a market for waste paper 
from the United States, a current 
European shortage of waste paper and 
pulp may provide American exporters 
with trade opportunities. Shipment to 
Europe of surplus waste paper from 
the United States will have the double 
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effect of relieving the shortage there 
and making European available 
for other paper needs, the ECA Branch 
pointed out. 


To Control Welded Wire Fabric 


A proposed classification of welded 
wire fabric as a controlled material 
by the NPA was endorsed by the Wire 
Reinforcing Mesh Industry Advisory 
Committee as an important step in 
minimizing the industry’s distributive 
problems. 

Beginning January 1, 1952, NPA 
said under the proposed plan welded 
wire fabric would be classed as a con- 
trolled material. After that date, man- 
ufacturers would be permitted to ac- 
cept only authorized controlled mate- 
rials (ACM) orders for wire mesh. 
Failure to convert existing defense- 
rated (DO) orders to ACM orders 
would deprive them of a place on 
manufacturers’ production schedules, 
NPA said. 


The committee indicated that failure 
to include welded wire fabric in 
Schedule 1 of CMP Regulation 1 
(Rules of the Controlled Materials 
Plan) has placed an additional drain 
on manufacturers of this material. Be- 
cause of this, some small consumers 
of controlled materials have supple- 
mented their orders under the self- 
certification provisions of Direction 1 
to CMP Regulation 1 with abnormally 
large requirements for non-controlled 
materials, including wire mesh. 

This has tended to disrupt tradi- 
tional customer - supplier relationships, 
industry members said. 

NPA pointed out that classification 
of reinforcing mesh as a controlled 
material would permit more careful 
screening of orders for wire mesh 
placed by small users. 


The committee recommended that 
users of small tonnages of controlled 
materials, combined with larger ton- 
nages of wire mesh, should submit 
their over-all requirements to NPA 
for analysis to assure the receipt of 
allotments to cover first-quarter 1952 
production. 


NPA informed the committee that, 
beginning with the first quarter of 
1952, the industry would operate under 
roduction directives to be approved 
S the Steel Division. Under the pro- 
posed plan, wire mesh manufacturers 
would be classed as “further convert- 
ers” pursuant to Section 8 of NPA’s 
basic steel order, M-1. 


It is anticipated that the new plan 
would create a more realistic supply- 
demand situation with regard to rein- 
forcing mesh, NPA said. 


As a guide in determining future 
requirements of welded steel mesh, 
NPA said, manufacturers have been 


asked to submit their production pat- 
terns for the first quarter of 1950. 
Data submitted should include distri- 
bution of mesh for highway construc- 
tion, conerete products and building. 

Emphasizing that the output of wire 





After extensive experimentation, 
B&W is ready to consult with engi- 
neers and management of pulp and paper 
mills on the most effective and economical 
means of burning sulphite liquors. 
Inquiries .re solicited regarding the design and 


construction of combustion equipment specifically for 


the magnesium-, calcium-, and ammonium-bisulphite 


processes. Please address: The Babcock & Wilcox 


Company, 85 Liberty Street, New York 6, New York. 





mesh products for concrete piping 
could be further increased by addi- 
tional standardization of mesh sizes, 
the committee recommended that pur- 
chasers of wire mesh for manufactur- 
ing concrete products should adhere 
wherever possible to standard sizes 
listed in a Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation of the Department of Com- 
merce as amended. 

In reviewing the demand outlook 
for welded wire fabric during 1952, 
NPA spokesmen indicated that exten- 
sion of runways and construction of 
airports, as well as requirements of 
water and sewage system projects, 
would absorb larger-than-normal quan- 
tities of mesh during 1952. 


CMP Steel Allotment 
Fourth Quarter of 195! 


Requirement 

Tons 
Pulp Paper, Textile Chemi- 
Electrical, Elec 
tronics, General Indus- 
trial Machinery ...... 


Ask Increased Wood Pulp Quotas 


Members of the Wood Pulp Export 
Advisory Committee at a meeting with 
the Office of International Trade, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, suggested 
that fourth-quarter export quotas for 
wood pulp could be increased as com- 
pared with the third quarter without 
endangering domestic supplies. 

Committee members also stressed 
the importance of establishing export 
quotas at least 30 days in advance of 
the opening of each quarter, to allow 
for the time consumed in transacting 
business overseas, such as obtaining 
U.S. export licenses, foreign import 
permits, letters of credit, and making 
other arrangements. 

Industry members said that un- 
bleached kraft wood pulp is readily 
available, and exports could be main- 
tained at or above the third-quarter 
quota of 25,000 short tons. The 
pointed out that such pulp is not stoc 
piled by producers, but that produc- 
tion is geared to demand. A low level 
of exports therefore results in lower 
production, they said. 

Firm orders held by the industry 
for delivery of dissolving pulp in the 
fourth quarter total more than twice 
the third-quarter export quota of 7,000 
tons, committee members reported. 
They expressed the opinion that the 
current decrease in consumption of 
dissolving pulp by the domestic rayon 
industry might rermit increased ex- 
ports. Government representatives 
pointed out that the scarcity of sulfur 
is an important factor in production 
of this type of pulp. 

Exports of pulp for papermaking in 
the third quarter, limited to a 10,000- 
ton quota, were abnormally low, and 
should be increased in the fourth quar- 
ter to meet the essential requirements 
of friendly countries normally import- 
ing from the United States, the com- 
mittee said. 

It was also Suggested by the com- 
mittee that export quotas generally 


Allotment 
cals, 


121,723 32,515 (26%) 
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should be distributed among license 
applicants and importing countries in 
relation to historical trade patterns 
and long-term export interests. 

OIT reported that exports of all 
types of sulphite and sulphate wood 
pulp to all countries, including Can- 
ada, in the first half of 1951 totaled 
98,000 short tons, or 1.4 percent of the 
net U.S. supply (production plus im- 
ports) of 6,905,000 short tons. 

OIT also reported on the tonnages 
of wood pulp exported, by grades, in 
the first half of 1951 as compared 
with third-quarter licensing and ex- 
ports in previous years: 


Commodity 
Bleached sulphite, rayon and special 
chemical grades (Schedule B No, 
460100) A punk Sedbee eee mae 
Bleached and unbleached sulphite (pa- 
per grades), bleached and semi- 


bleached sulphate (Schedule B Nos. 
460200, 460400, 461000, 461100) ... 
(Schedule B No. 


69,700 
Unbleached sulphate 


460800) 6,100 


Sulphur Requirements and Supply 

Wasuincton, D.C. — Minimum 
fourth-quarter sulphur requirements 
are expected to exceed production by 
100,000 tons, the industry’s advisory 
group reported to NPA. 

NPA reported in turn it was con- 
templating a further curtailment of 
less essential uses of sulphur, includ- 
ing sulfuric acid and carbon bisulfide, 
but not in time to affect the fourth 
quarter situation. 

The advisory committee recommend- 
ed that most users be restricted to 
below the present 100 percent of 1950 
use allowed. NPA announced it was 
considering a restriction of sulphur- 
consumer inventories to 25 days’ sup- 
ply, and also that it planned to en- 
courage recovery and production steps. 


CMP Copper Allotment 


Allotments to General Industrial 
Equipment of which the Pulp and Pa- 
per Industry Machinery is a part are: 
Brass Mill Wire Mill Foundry 

000 Ths. 000 Ibs. 000 Ibs. 

67,946 9,568 33,617 

42,400 3,870 14,750 


3rd quarter 
4th quarter 


Total C/N For Pulp and Paper 


Wasnincoton, D. C.—Certificates of 
necessity to pulp and paper concerns 
for expanding facilities now total 69, 
involving proposed investments aggre- 
gating $486,853,000, of which tax 
amortization has been approved for 
57.5 percent. 


Canada's Exports to Venezuela 

Orrawa—Canada’s trade with Vene- 
zuela is at record levels now, accord- 
ing to Canadian Government Trade 
Commissioner John A. Stiles, with 
Canadian exports to Venezuela having 
skyrocketed in recent years and one 
of the principal exports being news- 
print. 
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Dr. Ralph T. Stewart, Director of 
OIT’s Agricultural Products Division, 
presided at the meeting, which was at- 
tended by: Arthur E. Oliphant, Castle 
& Overton, Inc.; Ralph Roberg, Puget 
Sound Pulp and Timber Co.; B. IL 
Sheldon, Gottesman & Co., Inc.; R. M. 
Buckley, Soundview Pulp Co.; R. L, 
Vayo, St. Regis Paper Co.; R. H. 
Greene, Export Manager, Buckley 
Dunton Pulp Co., Inc.; Jacques Sur- 
aud, Rayonier, Inc.; J. D. Sullivan, 
Bowater Paper Co., Inc.; D. J. Pitot, 
Price and Pierce, Ltd.; Joseph W. 
Quarte, National Container Corp, 


Exports 
— —s 
Ist-2nd 
Quarters, 
1951 


Exports 
Licensed 
3rd Quarter, 


1949 1951 


25,500 11,100 7,000 


68,700 55,900 60,800 9,900 


27,200 9,600 26,000 22,000 


SEFTON FIBRE STARTS 


Container Corp. of America has an- 
nounced that the Sefton Fibre Can 
Co., a wholly owned subsidiary with 
headquarters in St. Louis, Mo.,, will 
open its new plant in Piqua, Ohio, on 
October 1. 

Although planned as a manufactur- 
ing unit to augment the company’s 
output of fibre cans for regular com- 
mercial use, the plant’s initial produc- 
tion will be on a government order 
under Army Ordnance contract which 
will absorb 100 percent of capacity. 
As soon as the government’s needs are 
satisfied, however, the management 
will turn to the manufacture of fibre 
cans for a wide variety of consumer 
and industrial goods. 


Carl Wenstrup, formerly in charge 
of the Sefton Fibre Can Co.’s Cincin- 
nati office, will be general manager of 
the plant. 


HAMMERMILL WAGE AGREEMENT 


Union and company officials at Ham- 
mermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa., have 
signed a new contract for some 1,500 
workers following approval of a new 
wage agreement by union members. 

Although the new contract will call 
for wage hikes amounting to 11 cents 
an hour plus special compensation in- 
creases, all but a little more than one 
cent of the boost will be subject to 
approval by the Wage Stabilization 
Board, The agreement runs until June 
1, 1952, with no reopening clause. 

Included in the contract are a sevet\- 
cent hourly pay hike retroactive to 
June 1 and a four-cent raise effective 
Nov. 1. Special adjustments to certain 
maintenance employes are provider. 





FMiitatrjia for Yoee Pulp? 


if it isn’t, Norton Can Furnish 
@ Stone That Is Exactly Right. 


Right in... 


ABRASIVE The abrasive will be just the 
right kind — CRYSTOLON, ALUNDUM, or 
38 ALUNDUM — to convert your wood into 
the kind of pulp you want. 


GRAIN SIZE The abrasive will be in the 
stone in just the proper grit size or ¢om- 
bination of grit sizes to give you the right 
fiber classification. 


HARDNESS The abrasive grains will be held 
together with just the right amount of vitreous 
bond to give a stone of the correct hardness 
(or grade as it is known in grinding wheel 
terminology) for maximum stone life. 
STRUCTURE The grains of abrasive will be 
spaced just the correct distance apart to pro- 
duce from your kind of wood the long, well- 
fibrilloted fibers that make the best paper. 
The Norton Puipstone Engineer can 
specify for you just the right Norton 
stone to produce the kind of pulp 
you want from your wood 
with your grinders. 


NORTON COMPANY 
Worcester 6, Mass. 


Nerton Company of Canada, Led. 
Hamilton, Ontario 


PULPSTONES 





MAINTENANCE-XII OF SERIES 


Conservation of Paper Machine Felts 


Part I—Effect of Operating Conditions 


In a previous article, L. M. Wood- 
side reviewed important considerations 
in the design and manufacture of 
papermakers’ felts, and machine con- 
ditions which affect felt life. Addi- 
tional factors worthy of attention by 
mill operating men follow. 


Felt Conditioners: Much may be said , 


for the use of felt conditioning units. 
When properly designed and applied, 
they plan an important role in con- 
serving felts. On Fourdrinier machines 
the most frequent cause for felt re- 
moval is filling up rather than wearing 
out, and this can often be corrected 
with conditioners. 

On cylinder machines, filling - up 
usually results in inefficient operation, 
reduction in the rate of production, 
and short felt life. Good use may be 
made of a combination of showers and 
a whipper, so positioned that the first 
shower is directed at right angles to 
the inside of the felt just before the 
whipper, which should operate against 
the face of the felt. It should have 
sufficient pressure to penetrate through 
the felt and wash the collected solids 
toward the side from which they en- 
tered, thus leaving them on the felt 
surface for action by the whipper. The 
shower following the whipper should 
be directed at an angle of 45 degrees 
toward the whipper to act as a flushing 
shower. Showers should be of the fan 
type spray since a straight jet, if not 
oscillated, might soon wear the felt in 
streaks. 

Whippers: Mills using whippers 
should make periodic inspection of 
their condition for it is possible their 
arms ‘may work loose or be worn un- 
evenly to strike the felt a harder blow 
in one spot than in another. It may 
be found in a few cases that intermit- 
tent use of the whipper rather than 
continual use may prove satisfactory 
for keeping the felt clean. Minimum 
operation of the unit is best. Its speed 
must be in proper relation to that of 
the machine, for if running too fast it 
has the tendency to scrub the felt sur- 
face. This is particularly true in cases 
where the felt is too tight. The length 
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of draw between lower and upper 
whipper rolls as well as the felt ten- 
tion should be such that the ee 
may effectively function in knocking 
foreign matter from the felt surface. 

Felt Rolls: Carrying rolls should be 
kept in good condition to keep fric- 
tional wear at a minimum. Inspection 
of their surfaces, as well as their bear- 
ings and alignment, should be made 
frequently. It is best to use the least 
number of rolls possible and those 
used should be so arranged that the 
felt does not travel around an exces- 
sive number of sharp bends. On the 
other hand, it is at times better to have 
an extra hitch roll when otherwise the 


draws would be too long. 


The same rules apply in the case of 
wormed rolls. If the worming is too 
high or the edges too sharp, the felt 
nap may be quickly worn off or short 
life may result. When wooden rolls 
with felt strips are used, be certain no 
tack heads protrude to punch holes in 
the felt, or wear it in streaks. 

Weighting of Presses: In the at- 
tempt to remove water, many machines 
carry weighting on the press rolls, 
which is beyond the point at which 
any economy is actually realized. This 
causes wear on felts and in addition 
often results in marking the sheet. By 
experimenting, the proper amount of 
weighting to produce the best degree 
of water removal may be determined 
and the minimum possible for the de- 
sired results should be used. 


Roll Crown: Related to this problem 
is the question of crowning and den- 
sity. If rolls are improperly crowned, 
they will cause uneven wear on the 
felts and frequently produce the added 
problem of felts filling up. There are 
a great many cases of excessive crown 
where a press must be over weighted 
to get uniform water removal. By cut- 
ting the crown it is possible to get 
essentially the same water removal 
“or less weighting, hence better felt 
life. 

Roll Density: The density of rolls 
affects the nip area: if they axe too 
hard they have a cutting action on the 
felt yarns, if too soft they have a 
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rubbing action on the yarns; both can 
result in shortened felt life. 

Roll Alignment; Also to be con- 
sidered is the alignment of press rolls. 
When not in alignment, as a result of 
worn bearings for example, a shearing 
action on the felt takes place to cause 
excessive wear, streaks, bagging or 
wrinkles. 

Felt Washing: Regardless of the 
conditioners and the cleaning method, 
many felts still fill up and must be 
washed. There are any number of 
cleaning compounds on the market 
which, when perce used, will do a 
good job without injury to the felt. 

owever, certain precautions are nec- 
essary when using them, and directions 
must be followed carefully. For exam- 
ple, washing compounds should not be 
used hotter than 120°F., as higher 
temperatures are likely to cause ex- 
cessive injury to wool, often resulting 
in stretching. 

The job of reconditioning a felt in- 
volves removal of the maximum amount 
of collected dirt and at the same time, 
restoration of the resiliency of the 
woolen yarn. To accomplish this, the 
cleaning solution used should penetrate 
rapidly into the deposits of foreign 
matter and loosen them sufficiently for 
removal by emulsification and rinsing 
action. 

There are at least three different 
ways of washing felts. Some mills are 
now washing their felts on the ma- 
chine while still making paper, b: 
applying the cleaning solutions nrceeh 

ickery Conditioners; dip rolls fol- 
lowed by suction boxes; es or 
showers across the felt fi ed by 
suction box or suction roll. Others 
wash their felts roped. Still another 
group favors the method of removing 
their felts to be washed off the ma- 
chine. 

We believe the type of felt cleani 
done while the paper machine is still 
producing has great promise and while 
not too many mills are now using the 
method, where it is in use, the results 
have been satisfactory. The cleaning 
compound should be substantially neu- 
tral, free rinsing and warmed to “hand 





hot” (110-120°F.). It should be ap- 
plied uniformly across the felt and 
then followed a uniform rinsing and 
water removal, When properly applied 
this method keeps the felts in good 
condition without any loss of produc- 
tion time. 

For washing on the machine with 
paper production stopped, we have 
found that more mills prefer to rope 
their felts than to wash flat and a sug- 
gested method for washing in this 
manner follows: 


1. Pressure removed from rolls and 
showers turned off. 

. Felts slackened. 

. With machine turning at slow 
speed and with the felt flat, or 
roped only slightly, about half of 
the warm detergent solution is 
applied through a shower pipe or 
with a pail. Approximate time is 
10 minutes. 

. Felt roped to about % to % its 
width. 

. Felt is run 10 to 20 minutes with 

the balance of the warm detergent 
solution being added slowly to 
maintain a good suds. 
6. The felt should be widened out 
to the flat position and showered 
with fresh water from 10 to 20 
minutes. 


The detergent solution used in this 
manner is prepared by mixing 3 to 15 
nds of the tetergent depending on 
its nature in 50 gallons of water heated 
to approximately 120°F. with a steam 
hose. The detergent most satisfactory 
for the method may be determined by 
experiment within the mill and the one 
giving the best results should be used. 
The same general procedure may be 
followed for washing the felt flat. This 
is simpler, requires less hafdling, and 


when properly applied is quite satis- 
factory. In washing flat it is essential 
to apply the washing solution and rinse 
water from a shower pipe across the 
entire width. 

Care must be exercised in using 
alkaline or acid solutions to avoid 
excessive damage to the felt. Alkalies 
such as sodium bicarbonate and soda 
ash can be used for washing if the 
temperature is kept approximately 110° 
F. The more alkaline types of silicate 
and tri-sodium phosphate may at times 
be used but in these cases it is impor- 
tant to hold the temperature down to 
100°F. and it should be recognized as 
a more severe method. Caustic soda 
should not be used. 

In the case of acids, solutions should 
be held to 120°F. and should not con- 
tain over 15 percent muriatic acid or 
5 percent sulphuric acid as both may 
cause excessive stretch to felts if not 
properly applied and rinsed. The felt 
companies should be consulted for their 
recommendations and their labora- 
tories are available for testing clean- 
ing agents whenever necessary. 

Felt Storage: Felt storage rooms 
should be cool and dry since mildew, 
destructive to wool fibres, forms in 
moist places. Felts should never be 
laid against a concrete, brick, or stone 
wall, as condensation of moisture from 
the air is likely to occur on such sur- 
faces, creating in the felts conditions 
favorable for mildew growth. Cleanli- 
ness in the felt room is always impor- 
tant, especially during the summer 
months, as dirt is both injurious to 
felts and attractive to moths. Moth 
preventives should be used frequently 
and storage shelves should be covered 
with tar paper. 

Felts should be kept in their original 
papers and tied tightly wherever pos- 


Recent Seybold Installations 


94” 


Finch Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. Thi 


bold Precision Mill Spacer Trimmer, recently installed by the 
is machine has a clamp 


booster unit as standard equipment. Size to cut and square is 94". 
The machine travels automatically to the next stop at the rate of 2! 
feet per minute (forward) or 40 feet per minute (reverse). 


sible. Should there be holes in these 
wrappings they should be repaired by 
mending with tape or if badly torn, 
wrappers should be renewed, s 

Chemical Treatment: Under certain 
mill conditions, chemical treatment of 
a papermakers’ felt may result in im- 
proved performance or longer life. Of 
first importance, of course, is that the 
felt be properly designed; then, if felt 
tailure is due to an alkaline condition, 
tor example, the felt maker may be 
able to provide a chemical treatment 
which will help to counteract this con- 
dition. 

Nylon-Content Felts; Still another 
method of wool conservation is the 
use of a nylon-wool blend. Nylon has 
greater resistance to frictional wear 
than wool, and correct percentages 
properly blended frequently provide 
longer felt life. 

onclusion: This article and the pre- 
vious one have described methods for 
conserving papermakers’ felts. We 
would emphasize, however, that longer 
felt life is not necessarily the objec- 
tive. Of major importance is trouble 
free performance at good speed which 
results in high ave production for 
the life of the felt. It is often true 
that the best felt is not the longest 
lived. Overall economies on steam, as 
well as product quality, rate of pro- 
duction, profit margin, etc., be 
taken into consideration. It is very 
possible to be penny wise and pound 
foolish in conserving felts. 

Throughout the articles. we have 
stressed the importance of selecting 
the right felt for the job, establishing 
conditions which permit best utilization 
of the felt and maintaining those con- 
ditions. Along these lines, consulta 
tions with qualified felt company repre- 
sentatives usually pay dividends. 





Reflected Light Is Not Enough* 


Introduction 


This meeting has been called to dis- 
cuss a problem of vital importance 
whose gravity is appreciated within 
the profession but not sufficiently 
understood by some branches of our 
Government and particularly by the 
general public. In short, it is the 
problem of whether our technical re- 
sources, which are the foundation of 
our country’s growth, are to be main- 
tained strong for the future welfare 
of the people—or whether they are to 
be sapped away througii wasteful and 
indiscriminate use. 

The solution to this problem is ond 
which we engineers and scientists 
must ourselves initiate. The very fact 
that the problem exists today is an 
indication that somewhere along the 
line we have failed to educate society 
concerning the place of the engineer 
in the economic life of the country. 
It is true that the engineer’s works are 
recognized as being eminently success- 
ful, many as being near-miracles, buf 
there is lack of appreciation of what 
is required to create an engineer and 
his technical working facilities. 

To set the stage for the discussion 
which is to follow, let me trace for 
you the role of the engineer in so- 
ciety. This may help us determine 
what it should be in the future — in 
fact, must be if we are to avoid weak- 
ening our industrial economy and our 
ability to defend ourselves against ag- 
gression. 


Let me make clear at the outset that 
we are talking about all branches of 
science and engineering. This includes 
pure and applied research in the basic 
sciences — mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry — and all the engineering 
groups — civil, mechanical, electrical, 
chemical, metallurgical, and their sub- 
groups — aeronautical, sanitary, hy- 
draulic, and so on. All of the techni- 
cal family have a common stake in 
this matter. 


If one were to trace the growing 
importance of the engineer and scien- 
tist, where would one begin? Perhaps 
with that forgotten, unrecorded day 
when the wheel was conceived, for 
that marked the beginning of labor- 
saving devices. Or, one might start at 
some later time when certain men be- 
gan to plan structures for the common 
good. These men were termed civil 
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engineers to distinguish them from 
military engineers. Because of their 
work, water was controlled and put to 
man’s uses, streams could be crossed 
without boats, windows of glass were 
devised to protect man from the abuse 
of the elements. More commonly, the 
industrial age, with the engineer as 
the master mind, is taken as beginning 
with the invention of the steam engine, 
such as the crude internal-condensing 
engine of Newcomen in 1711, and the 
greatly improved engine of Watt, who 
added an external condenser in 1769. 


The Wonderful World of 1900 


For our purposes of evaluating en- 
gineering, it is convenient to begin 
with the turn of the present century. 
By then the industrial age was well 
under way. In fact, most people be- 
lieved technology had reached its 
zenith, We had fast trains, steam- 
driven ocean liners, voice communica- 
tion by telephone, rapid dissemination 
of news at home and abroad by tele- 
graph and newspaper, some homes 
were equipped with running water, in- 
side toilets, comfort heating, and even 
“brilliant” lighting from carbon-fila- 
ment electric lamps. In the chronicles 
of January, 1900, which reviewed the 
miracles of science and engineering 
during the previous century and at- 
tempted a look at what lay ahead, it 
was generally conceded that little more 
than technical refinements need be 
looked for. Life had been made com- 
fortable and pleasant. The world was 
at peace. Our’s had become a pros- 
perous nation. 


What more could ‘one ask? One 
could make a comfortable living for 
his family by working no more than 
72 hours per week. Some people could 
afford a week's vacation in the sum- 
mer, perhaps even a hundred miles or 
so away from home. One could pur- 
chase beef butchered in Chicago and 
brought to local communities in iced 
refrigerator cars, and even some vege- 
tables and fruits showed up in north- 
ern markets a few weeks ahead of the 
home-grown variety. Life was won- 
derful. People generally looked for 
little further development. The engi- 
neer had, by and large, done his job. 


A Half-Century of Technical 
Accomplishment 


‘ We smile now at such a state of 
affairs. The general populace could 
not foresee — could not even imagine, 
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much less desire—what lay just ahead. 
We now know that only a small be- 
ginning in technical accomplishment 
had been made. Ours was then basi- 
cally an agricultural economy. In the 
intervening years we have changed 
from an agrarian to an urban nation, 
there being nearly half of the popula- 
tion on farms at the turn of the cen- 
tury and only 16 percent on farms in 
1950. This has been made possible by 
the mechanization of farms and has 
naturally carried with it a vastly ex- 
panded industrial production to sup- 
port the increased number of urban 
people. 

The Model-T Ford, because it was 
mass-produced, introduced the automo- 
bile age in 1908 when it brought the 
motorcar within reach of an average 
American. And the automobile sired 
the paved highway. Roads, until then, 
were quagmires after every rain, About 
1900 Marconi, Fleming, and deForest 
brought the miracle of radio, and in 
1920 Conrad introduced radio broad- 
casting by which music, news, and en- 
tertainment was brought into the home 
by the turn of a switch. Out of the 
work of Langley and the experiments 
of the Wright brothers at Kitty Hawk 
in 1903 came the airplane, which 
brought to the common man air mail 
service in 1918, rapid transportation 
in the United States in the latter half 
of the °'20s, and later even trans- 
oceanic travel, The automobile, radio, 
airplane, etc., have broadened the 
horizon of the average man from a 
few miles to the other side of the 
earth. These have contributed much 
to an increased tempo of doing things. 
America must not slacken its pace, as 
the potential enemy could sweep past 
us and the whole contribution to our 
way of life could be a boomerang. The 
work of Taylor, of Bethlehem Steel, 
with tungsten alloys between 1895 and 
1900 resulted in the high-speed cutting 
steel which has proven to be one of 
the greatest inventions for increasing 

roduction. The foundation laid by 
Edison and Westinghouse before the 
turn of the century developed elec- 
tricity into an everyday necessity for 
even the humblest of homes. The ap- 
plication of .the steam turbine to elec- 
tric generators by George Westing- 
house in 1899 resulted in cheap elec- 
tricity, and the invention of the crawn- 
tungsten lamp by Coolidge in 1911 
made high-quality light available to 
millions. The electric motor took -out 
the back-breaking work of washday 





and brought refrigeration to the kitch- 
en—which added immeasurably to the 
health and joys’ of living. Motion pic- 
tures appeared svon after the turn of 
the century, starting with the Nicke- 
lodeon, first introduced commercially 
by Harris about three miles from this 
meeting room. Movies were enriched 
in the late ’20s by the addition of 
sound and soon thereafter by color. 
And now we have one of the greatest 
of all: television, around which a 
tempest rages. This product of engi- 
neering has made it possible to watch 
at home events of news, sports, and 
entertainment as they happen long dis- 
tances away. This recital of what the 
scientist and engineer have done in 
the last 50 years could go on in- 
definitely. The few points cited give 
support to the statement that more 
progress has been made in technologi- 
cal achievements in the past 50 years 
than in the previous 5000 years. 


The Technical Job Is Never Finished 


None of this could be foreseen by 
the typical American of 1900. But 
before chiding him too much for his 
complacency, his unawareness, let us 
remember that it was not just a con- 
dition peculiar to a half-century ago. 
It is a perpetual condition. It exists 
now. Because it exists now—and will 
continue to exist at any future time— 
we engineers have an obligation to 
excite the imagination of the Ameri- 
can people to the fullest if America is 
to continue to progress. 

We must not censure the public for 
accepting without question the accom- 
plishments of the scientist and engi- 
neer. Nor can we expect the average 
person to have the imagination to 
want or to see what the technical 
man has’ not yet accomplished. At any 
given time, technical developments 
seem to be in a generally satisfactory, 
indeed, a wonderful, state. Nobody 
felt the lack of automobiles before 
they were introduced. No one longed 
for radio broadcasting before 1920. 
The public apparently does not under- 
stand that to maintain and to advance 
our standard of living, more engineers, 
more scientifically - trained men must 
be available. The public does not rec- 
ognize both sides of the problem that 
scientists and engineers are required 
not only to improve existing accom- 
plishments that are accepted as a ne- 
cessity, but also to give birth to those 
new marvels that lie beyond our limit- 
ed horizons. There appears to be 
forces at work today that are anxious 
that the public should not recognize 
this necessity, so vital for long-range 
survival. 


The Technical Man Seems To Be 
Working Himself Out of a Job 


In one sense, it appears that the 
engineer is wcrking himself out of a 
job; that less technology instead of 
more will be needed. Indeed, at least 
one ic fringe advocates such — 
the Technocrats. It might seem that, 
once the production line is established 


by which thousands of automobiles or 
television sets can be made carbon- 
copy fashion, the need declines for en- 
gineers. And, as engineers devise auto- 
matic machinery and pushbutton meth- 
ods, the demand for technical skills 
might appear to grow less. Likewise, 
with automatic computers that can do 
in a week what a corps of engineers 
would take a year to do manually, we 
should get along with fewer designers 
—or so it would seem. 

You and I know the contrary to be 
true. The base of engineering is 
broadening. Indeed, engineering can 
be looked upon as an inverted cone, 
with rapidly widening sides. The num- 
ber and complexity of problems is 
building up in any given activity so 
that the number of engineers must 
continue to increase if we are to 
expect a continuing improvement in 
our standard of living. 


The Materials Problem 


Let’s take a look at some of the 
reasons for the increasing need of 
engineers. Consider the materials situ- 
ation, for example. Actually, material 
technology is becoming increasingly 
complex, for two reasons. In our free- 
enterprise system, new materials are 
continually being created in the lab- 
oratories of industry and colleges — 
and faster than ever before. Behold 
the thousands of kinds of plastics, syn- 
thetic films, the several families of 
man-made fibers such as nylon and 
orlon, which have industrial as well 
as consumer-goods uses, the silicones, 
and the many varieties of light metals. 
Just a catalog of the new alloys—dif- 
ferent because of their processing as 
well as their constituents — would fill 
pages. Each of these thousands of new 
materials has the potential of improv- 
ing an old product or creating a new 
use, 

There is a second aspect to the de- 
velopment of materials. In our prodi- 
gal use of raw materials we have been 
depleting our reserves of natural! re- 
sources and, therefore, must look with 
increasing vigor to replacements or 
means of conservation. Witness iron 
ore, copper, lead, and zinc! Greatly 
expanded technology will be required 
to find the solutions for long-range 
progress in our economy. 


The Energy Problem 


Energy requirements pose problems 
of increasing complexity to the engi- 
neer. Our per capita use of energy is 
rising rapidly and the population is 
increasing at a fast rate. We have re- 
peatedly told ourselves that there are 
centuries of coal reserves, mountains 
of shale oil, billions of barrels of oil 
still to be found—and now we hear 
that atomic energy may make all other 
energy forrs obsolete. But if we take 
a close loolt, we find the energy pic- 
ture is not so bright. The better 
water-power sites have been developed. 
The best and most accessible coals 
have been mined. The thick-veined, 
easily-reached, high-quality coal is, we 
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are learning, by no means inexhausti- 
ble. This will mean improved methods 
of mining — more technology, if you 
please — to get at the remainder. Liq- 
uid-fuel reserves are probably ade- 
quate for another generation or two— 
perhaps enough for our sons, but not 
enough for our grandsons. Our way 
of life is now absolutely dependent on 
liquid fuel. We see no immediate way 
to get along without it. This demands 
that we learn how to produce it from 
coals, lignites, shales, tar sands, and 
perhaps even from growing things, in 
anticipation of the day when the out- 
put of oil wells dwindles to a mere 
trickle relative to our needs, All this 
because atomic energy, although bound 
to have an important place in the 
energy picture as now conceived, can- 
pot supply our energy needs alone. 
Even if it could, the technical know- 
how required for atomic-energy utili- 
zation makes other tough technical 
assignments seem like a game of mar- 
bles. Eventually, we will have to as- 
sign whole schools of scientists and 
engineers to learn how to live on our 
energy income from the sun, instead 
of on the energy so conveniently 


stored for us in the ages past. Taking 
it any way you like, there is an enor- 
mous amount of work yet to be done, 
so we must persistently drive ahead. 


Higher Living Standards Call for 
Greater Worker Productivity 

The constant pressure to improve 
our standard of living calls for ever- 
increasing engineering effort. To give 
the worker more income, more free 
time, less of the truly dirty and ardu- 
ous tasks, the engineer must make 
machines that are more automatic, that 
can produce more, and run faster. 
This calls for new kinds of machines, 
more efficient with better controls, and 
installed and operated according to 
planned systems. In no other way can 
the worker increase his productivity, 
and thereby his standard of living. 
Further rise in the standard of living 
is definitely dependent on new engi- 
neering. Also, this effort must be on 
a continuing basis, for it requires 
years to advance an idea from the 
~— of conception to the point where 
it finds its place in our way of life. 
Research and engineering, therefore, 
cannot be started and stopped like 
water from a faucet, for interruption 
is deadly, and regeneration consumes 
time we cannot afford. 


Defense and Technology 


So far in this discussion I have not 
recognized the Biblical statement that 
“there shall be wars and rumors of 
wars.” Wars have always been a part 
of our life in this world, and in the 
mid-point of the 20th Century we have 
not fowid the solution to preventing 
wars. he best preventive for war is 
finally being ee as a strong 
defense. We are fast moving into au 
era where the possibility of war must 
be a recognized part of our existence. 
As a matter of fact, it is probable that 
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for a time our way of life will re- 
volve around the prospects of war. I 
have credited engineers with much of 
the advance of our standard of living, 
but I must also admit that the engineer 
has been responsible for making each 
war more vicious than the predecessor. 
The very strength of our productive 
capacity is also a basic reason for 
more vicious war. Much thought has 
been given to evolving more diabolical 
methods of waging war. The very 
strength of our civilian economy is 
also our real strength in production 
for war. We must recognize with in- 
creasing alertness that this demands 
the best thinking of our engineers if 
we are to survive as a nation. The 
engineer must be given his opportunity 
to continue to devise weapons and not 
take too much time out himself to put 
them into action. His other engineer- 
ing accomplishments, such as the radio, 
the automobile, etc., are operated by 
people without technical training, and 
the engineer is free to put his effort 
into their improvement, So it must be 
with defense weapons. Our potential 
enemy is not overlooking the necessity 
for engineering to strengthen his posj- 
tion. The best summation of the neces- 
sity for keeping engineering strong for 
war and peace is found im a recent 
issue of TIME, which reads: 

“Herodotus figured that 100,000 men 
toiled 20 years in the hot Egyptian 
sun to build the Great Pyramid of 
Cheops. Assuming a twelve-hour day 
and a seven-day week, this works out 
at 8.7 billion man-hours. The U. S. ‘is 
now getting ready to put forth every 
year a defense effort equivalent to five 
Pyramids of Cheops. . . . This effort, 
unprecedented in history, is partly 
caused by changes in military tech- 
nology; in Julius Ceasar’s day, the 
average cost of killing a man in war 
was 75c; in World War I, it was 
$21,000; in World War II, $75,000, 
and the cost is still going up. The 
U.S. would not have a chance of 
meeting the increased cost of security 
if it were not for changes in indus- 
trial technology, which may be moving 
even faster than military technology. 
Nobody knows whether the U.S. can, 
in fact, carry the burden. It is only 
certain that no other nation ever 
could. Two centuries ago, a nation 
that could spend on sustained defense 
10 percent of its food bill would have 
been a marvel. The U.S. now thinks 
it can spend $7 billion more for de- 
fense in a year than it does for its 
total annual food bill.” The impor- 
tance of the technical man grows from 
war to war, not in a linear proportion 
but as a function of the square or 
cube. Modern wars are wars of ma- 
chines, airplanes, ships, rockets, guided 
missiles, radar, tanks, submarines, and 
atomic weapons. 


If the events in Korea have given 
the idea that, after all, the foot so‘dier 


is all-important, we must remember 
that the events there have proven that 
it is not superior numbers of men, but 
rather fewer well-equipped men that 
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have been successful. This takes no 
credit from the GI, who has fought 
there with dauntless courage. How 
else, except by superior air and fire 
power, could our forces have done so 
well against vastly superior numbers? 
In fact, the Western World must 
look to the engineer for its defense, 
because in manpower alone we are 
hopelessly outnumbered. We must rely 
on quality, not quantity—and it is the 
engineer who can provide that essence 
of quality. It behooves our Govern- 
ment and our people to give every en- 
couragement, every assist to those in- 
dustries engaged in providing new and 
improved tools for defense. It would 
be the height of folly to rob industries 
of their trained technical men, or to 
draft all those young men for the 
Armed Services, some of whom might 
better be allowed the engineering 
training necessary to -man our defense 
production plants of the future, 


We cannot do as we did in the last 
war. When we accepted the challenge 
of the Axis nations we anticipated a 
relatively short struggle. Under such 
conditions everything is expendable 
and we could therefore afford to divert 
most of our young men for fighting, 
whether ultimately destined for pro- 
fessional ranks or not. The task of 
improving and developing new weap- 
ons was in the main shouldered by 
the older generation of engineers. In 
the latter part of that struggle, lasting 
less than five years, we recognized the 
~error of this reasoning and were 
forced to launch a vastly expanded 
technical training program. Why ig- 
nore this experience now? 

The policy of considering every- 
thing expendable is perhaps satisfac- 
tory for a short war, but it won't 
work now. As has been said by others, 
between the black of war and the 
white of peace are many shades of 
gray—which will change in tone with 
the whims of Communist leaders. It 
must be assumed that this period of 
changing gray may last for years—too 
long to allow the older generation to 
carry the load of developing the weap- 
ons of defense. It would be, under 
present foreseeable conditions, suicide 
to sweep, indiscriminately, our tech- 
nically-minded youth into uniform. At 
the present time, we must maintain 
an adequate civilian economy to pay 
for an extensive defense effort, and 
we must also be ready for total war. 


Unfortunately, the policy of main- 
taining an adequate reservoir of tech- 
nically-skilled youth has met resist- 
ance. It is a part of our philosophy 
of democracy that people are equal — 
with equal rights and with equal re- 
sponsibilities when we are in danger. 
There is an inherent feeling that 
somehow it is not right to say that 
certain young men must carry arms 
while others are reserved for techni- 
cal education and technical jobs. Thus 
we have heard the accusation that a 
“caste” system would be set up by 
making young men capable of profes- 
sional education deferred from imme- 
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diate military draft. This feeling can 
come only from the emotions — not 
from the mind or from wise con- 
sideration of realities. Our potential 
enemies would like nothing better than 
for us to follow this natural, but emo- 
tional, urge. They know that Ameri- 
can technology is the chief barrier to 
world domination. Now the American 
people must be made to fully under- 
stand this. 


We must resist firmly any imme- 
diate policy which would drain away 
all our technically-minded youth into 
basic armed service where their great- 
est contribution to our nation’s defense 
would be lost. We must resist this 
influence, whether it comes from a 
mistaken interpretation of responsi- 
bilities in a democracy, or from the 
subtle campaign of groups hostile to 
our way of life. Dissipation of our 
technical resources is the worst pos- 
sible disservice we can render to our 
armed forces. 


Our whole case so far has been for 
civilian use of engineers. Let it also 
be understood, once and for all, that 
I do not recognize the ever-growing 
necessity for technolog, in the armed 
forces. Engineers are necessary to 
keep our technical war machine work- 
ing at greatest efficiency. The officers’ 
training now conducted in a number 
of engineering schools has placed 
many outstanding men in the military 
reserves, and the whole process of uni- 
versal military training and_ service 
could ultimately place every able- 
bodied man in reserve status. My pur- 
pose in making such a positive case 
for industry is to present the other 
side of the picture—to emphasize’ the 
necessity that we secure a proper bal- 
ance between the requirements of the 
armed forces and essential industry 
inherent for the survival of our coun- 
try, at least during the next few years 
when it is evident that engineers will 
be in short supply. It will take much 
study and sober judgment to secure 
an equitable balance. 


Few oneeee Are Without 


Peace-time 


It should be remembered, too, that 
many of the technical developments 
created under the stress of war. be- 
come useful in our peace-time econ- 
omy. It is easy to make a long list 
of developments given an accelerated 
impetus by military demands. Some 
of these are the steel ship, and mate- 
rials such as nickel steel, synthetic 
rubber, magnesium, radar, and atomic 
energy. Commercial flying owes its 
advanced status to the enormous de- 
velopment of aircraft in wartime. This 
was true in World Wars I and II, 
and now particularly jet aircraft are 
coming into their own decades ahead 
of where they would be through nor- 
mal commercial development. 


Conclusion 
What I have said has been spoken 


and written many times before — but 
that is just the point. We in this room 
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e For BREAKING 
e For MIXING 


e PRELIMINARY 
TREATMENT 


7. Slush-Maker 

a9 fa pulper quickly and 
efficiently gives the 

initial disintegra- 

tion to all pulps, brokes, or waste 
papers. In addition, through a hand- 
wheel controlled bar to bar setting, 
difficult flakes and bundles are readily 
brushed out of the stock, color and 
other additives mixed and brushed in, 
furnishes blended and, if desired, giv- 
en a preliminary beating treatment, 
either on a continuous or batch basis 


The Slush-Maker completely defibers 


MORDEN MAC HIN ES COMPANY high wet strength papers, even in cold 


water, without damaging the fiber. 
PACIFIC BUILDING, PORTLAND 4, OREGON 


MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS 
OF THE MORDEN’STOCK-MAKER’ 
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Figure |—Number of Workers per Engineer—U. S. Industry. 
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Figure 2—Increase in Power Used by American Production Workers. 


understand the contributions of 
science and engineering. The general 
public seems to accept them. This 
same public now expects continuing 
technical improvement without, I be- 
lieve, understanding what is one of 
the basic foundations, i.e., strong 
technical planning and development 
plus the opportunity in a free econ- 
omy to pit ingenuity and skill against 
all comers. I cannot, on a long-range 
basis, visualize how s.ientific thinking 
could blossom to the fullest degree in 
anything but a free competitive atmos- 
phere. We must be sure that the im- 
portance of this basic ingredient is un- 
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derstood by the public and that every 
encouragement is given to young en- 
terprising people to lend their help by 
studying for scientific and engineering 
careers. We have been deficient in 
selling this to the public; hence, the 
great decline in professional enroll- 
ment in colleges. 

Our economy, our way of life, could 
perish of thirst if we permit a further 
drought of technical man-power. This 
is not generally underst)od and we 
simply are not getting our story across. 
America, its ideals, its productivity 
and resultant standard of living, its 
very continuance is the function of en- 
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gineering and scientific leadership. 
Without superiority in technology we 
can be victims of superior numbers. 
Presentation of a program for action 
is the reason for this Convocation. 
It is up to every engineer and his So- 
ciety to shoulder the responsibility for 
its success. 

The sum total of man’s material 
wealth equals natural resources plus 
human energy multiplied by tools. 
Figure 2 forcefully shows how the 
tools at the disposal of American pro- 
ductive workers have increased in the 
past several decades. While the 
American worker has over 1 horse- 
power at his disposal to carry on his 
daily work, this figure will continue 
to increase in the future. Mechaniza- 
tion will continue in order for us to 
produce the goods and services we all 
like to have, as well as the equipment 
needed for our national security. 


FREIGHT CAR SHORTAGE 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States out- 
lined measures for meeting an ex- 

ed stringent freight car shortage. 

he proposed steps are presented in an 

illustrated pamphlet issued by its 

Transportation and Communication 

Department under the title, “Stretch- 

ing tht Freight Car Supply.” The 
pamphlet will be widely distributed. 

It told both shippers and carriers 
what must be done to make more cars 
available through efficiency in handling 
them, since new cars cannot be built 
fast enough to meet the need for car 
space. 

Here is what shippers are asked to 
do: 

Load cars fully. 

Load, bill and unload promptly. 

Load and unload six days a week. 

Use no cars for storage. 

Clean cars before releasing. 

Try to load cars in the direction of 

owners’ lines. 

Carriers, said the Chamber, must: 

Spot and pull cars promptly. 

Speed up terminal and line-haul op- 

erations, 

Distribute car supply efficiency. 

Avoid accumulation of cars. 

Repair bad-order cars promptly. 

Give maximum six-day service. 

Unless such steps are taken, the 
Chamber said, the present shortage of 
approximately 20,000 cars a day will 
increase with the fall pick-up in freight 
traffic. The situation at the moment is 
holding about even, the Chamber 
pointed out. Construction of new cars 
is hampered by material shortages, 
which do not show promise, said the 
Chamber, of being corrected. 


SURRENDERS CHARTER 


Ortrawa — Mono Paper Containers 
Ltd., through the secretary of the 
company, T. M. Hunter, of Toronto, 
has given official notice that the com- 
pany will apply to the Secretary of 
State of Canada for leave to surrender 
its charter. 





New Equipment 


Electronic Static Controls 


TAKK. high-speed electronic static 
controls have been applied to the 
problem of printing on vinyl-paper.and 
and other types of film as they speed 
through gravure presses. 

Presses were equipped with TAKK 
high speed electronic static controls at 
selected points. These units operating 
from any electrical outlet bombard 
charged sheeting with positive and 
negative ions and thereby eliminated 
the static nuisance. Results reported: 
no fires since installation or in over 
three years; printing speeds increased ; 
sheets easily stacked after printing; 
improved the printing quality; oper- 
ators no longer experience accidental 
shocks from charged sheeting. 

The equipment is designed to con- 
trol static on any type of material and 
on most types of machines even at 
speeds above 4000 f.p.m., and is suita- 
ble for both mild and intense static 
charges, it is stated. 

Besides its application on gravure, 
vinyl and textile printing, these static 
controls are employed where highly 
volatile solvents are present in rubber, 
synthetic and plastic coating opera- 
tions, in linoleum plants, on belt driven 
machinery, etc. The equipment is be- 
ing used in areas where isopropyl 
acetate acetone, methyl! ethyl ketone 
or toluol are present. It has been 


tested in explosive concentrations of 


ether, lactol spirits, naphtha, ethyl 
gasoline, benzene and carbon disul- 
phide. It will not in itself cause 
ignition of any of the generally used 
volatile solvents because of its design 
and construction, the manufacturer 
claims. 

Source: John Hewson Co., 106 Wa- 
ter St., New York 5, N.Y. 


Battery Charger for Shelf Mounting 


A new motor-generator type battery 
charger designed to permit mounting 
on balconies or shelves to save vital 
floor space has been announced. 

For charging batteries in driver-lead 
and small driver-ride industrial lift 
trucks, the new unit accommodates 
lead-acid batteries of 6-19 cells and 
nickel-iron-alkaline batteries of 10-30 
cells. It is about the size of a tank 
type vacuum cleaner with a control 
box mounted on its side, weighs 190 
Ibs. and can be installed on a shelf 
measuring 6% x 8% in. Fully auto- 
matic, the unit embodies features rec- 
ommended %y the Industrial Truck 
Assn., including: automatic disconnec- 
tion of charger from power line and 
opening of charging circuit in case of 
power interruption; automatic restart 
of charger resumption of power 
supply following an interruption ; auto- 
matic control of charging rate under 
the Modified Constant Voltage Charg- 


ing System; and automatic cut-off of 
battery and shutdown of charger when 
battery is fully charged. The single- 
circuit equipment operates on 3-phase, 
60-cycle A-C power, and has genera- 
tor-overload and motor-overload pro- 
tection to guard against excessive cur- 
rents. 

It will be marketed through electric 
industrial truck manufacturers and 
authorized agents of General Electric 
Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Large Twin Hopper 

A larger twin hopper for the Nes- 
tior materials handling system is an- 
nounced. The new model will retain 
the nesting and tiering features of the 
original twin hopper but will have 
more than twice the capacity. Each 
one is 22% inches long, 7% inches 
deep, and 12% inches wide, 

Made of 16 gauge steel and desig- 
nated as Model 220, the device can 
be used for economical supply of 


small parts to the pootuction line. It 
may also be used for interplant parts 
handling, requiring only one-sixth the 
space for return of empties as when 
loaded. An adapter is used to hang 
the hopper from monorail conveyors. 
Completely open at the top, it may be 
used with two operators working side 
by side. Stockmen can quickly de- 
termine when stock needs replenishing. 
When tiered, the hopper can be loaded 
from one end as parts are withdrawn 
from the other, thus eliminating racks. 
When notin use, fifty units can be 
nested in a 6234-inch stack. 

Made by Charles William Doepke 
Mfg. Co., Rossmoyne, i 
Electronic Scale 

By the use of electronics cells a 
revolutionary weight determination in- 
strument has been created. Known as 
the Ametron Scale, it will record and 
print on ticket, tape, or even a ledger 
remote from the scale, the exact 
weight. Thus the superintendent can 
read the weight in his office the same 
instant the products are seg Foe 
in the shipping department. e weigh- 
master sitting at his station can read 
the weight of the shipment being made 
in the yards down the track. 


The load on the electronic scale is 
measured by B-L-H precision load 
cells. The signal from the load cells, 
which is proportional to the weight 
on the scale, is amplified and actuates 
an error sensitive servo-mechanism. 
The indicating instrument is a full 
figure step cam controlled recorder. It 
includes provision for multiple ranges 


" ars eee 


BREAKER TRAP 


A machine for the selective defiber- 
ing of pulps and waste papers and 
which also removes tramp metal effi- 
ciently is called the Breaker Trap. 
The unit is rated to handle up to 3 
tons per day, and to use from 50 to 
200 hp. Normally installed between 
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the pulp storage and subsequent equip- 
ment, and operates at the capacity of 
the following equipment. Considerable 
savings in power result from its use, 
it is claimed. A descriptive folder is 
available on request to Sutherland Re- 
finer Corp., Trenton, N. J. 
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10,000 pounds capacity crane scale in use. 
The complete crane scale may be easily re- 
moved from the main crane when de- 
sired. The take-up reel is specifically designed 
to eliminate slip rings between the load cell 
and the indicating mechanism. The indicator 
is mounted in the cab with the operator. 


to give increased capacity with high 
sensitivity and accuracy. Both the load 
cells and instruments are designed tq 
operate over wide ranges of tempera 
ture. Provision is included in stand- 
ard recorders to compensate for tare 
loads. 

The weighing system may be de- 
signed to operate with any number of 
load cells, Ticket, card and ledger 
sheet printers are available to meet 
various requirements. Dials, special 
printers, and other accessories aré 
available. There also are several types 
of recording instruments available to 
meet various operating conditions. 
from Streeter- 
Ravenswood Ave., 


Brochure available 
Amet Co., 4101 
Chicago 13, IIL 


Tel-O-Set Controller 


A new instrument, designed to pro- 
vide sensitive, instantaneous and ac- 
curate control of flow, temperature, 
pressure, liquid level and other indus- 
trial process variables is announced. 

The device, the Tel-O-Set controller, 
is described as the latest component in 
a series of new devices designed to 
improve process control. The other 
components of the group are the dif- 
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ferential converter, Tel-O-Set indica- 
tor and Tel-O-Set recorder. The con- 
troller was developed for use with the 
other three components. In addition to 
its extreme sensitivity and rapid re- 
sponse to process change, the con- 
troller operates on a pneumatic bal- 
ance principle which is said to elimi- 
nate friction and lost motion. 

The new model is made in two 
types, one with fixed proportional 
band, the other with adjustable pro- 


The new load inverter attachment 
can be adapted to any operation that 
requires the regular inverting of palle- 
tized loads, the manufacturer states. 

Idea of the attachment is to provide 
a method of inverting unit loads 
quickly, without taking them from 
their pallets, an operation often neces- 
sary to interrupt the natural settling 
action of a product. 


The attachment consists of a re- 
volving head and a set of top-and-bot- 
tom forks, with a plywood backstop 
and a side retaining board. To invert 
a load, the operator moves his truck 
in, with the attachment positioned so 
that the plywood retainer is in a ver- 


Automatic Control Equipment 


The new Fielden ARC-1 Automatic 
Control provides a continuous indica- 
tion and record of the process varia- 


bles and automatically controls the 
machine to correct for any deviation 
from the desired control point. The 
instrument may be set up to ignore 
momentary deviations, then make cor- 
rections which are proportional to the 
deviation from the desired control 
point at time intervals automatically 
adjusted to suit machine or process 
speed, 

Particularly adapted to continuous 
drying processes, the equipment is sim- 
ple to install. Push buttons for manual 
control are provided on the instrument 
panel and additional push buttons may 
be installed elsewhere when required. 
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portional band. The units are con- 
structed of a number of coded, inter- 
changeable sections separated by dia- 
phragms. Except for manual adjust- 
ments of reset on the band unit, the 
Tel-O-Set controllers operate wholly 
in response to pneumatic signals. 

Write to Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Brown Instruments 
Div., Wayne and Roberts Aves., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


LOAD INVERTER ATTACHMENT 


tical position. An empty pallet is car- 
ried on the top forks of the attach- 
ment. After lifting the load out of its 
storage spot, the operator turns the 
load 180°, using the revolving head. 
As the load revolves, it is kept in posi- 
tion by the retaining board until it has 
made the 180° turn. When it has 
completed the turn, the inverted load 
shifts to the empty pallet and is put 
back in storage. 

The attachment, which can be quick- 
ly installed on any Baker 3000 or 
4000 Ib. capacity fork truck, is mar- 
keted by Baker Industrial Truck Div., 
Baker-Rauling Co., 1250 West 80th 
St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


Pilot lights indicate when the process 
variable is within tolerance limits or 
above or below the control point, also 
when a correction is being made. 

Available from Fielden Instrument 
Corp., 2920 N. Fourth St., Philadel- 
phia 33, Pa. 


CONTRACTORS FOR ELK FALLS 


Orrawa — Contractors for the Elk 
Falls Co., Ltd. pulp plant, Duncan 
Bay, Vancouver Island, B.C., esti- 
mated to cost approximately $22 mil- 
lion, are Northern Construction Co., 
Bennett & White Construction Co., 
and B.C. Bridge & Dredging Co. The 
latter company is also responsible for 
erecting the wharf and other facili- 
ties, 
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Hene’s another important advance- 
ment for power and process instrumen- 
tation...continuous flow measurement, 
with electronic integration! 

This Honeywell development eliminates 
intermittent measurement and slow, 
complicated totalizing... welcome news 
to process engineers and accountants. 
The electronic integrator, consisting of 
but three major parts, simplifies acces- 
sibility and maintenance . . . permits 
quick checking and calibration. Scan- 
ning is rapid and extremely simple. The 
corrosion resistant meter body is of 
tubular construction, reducing weight 


AT LEFT... cut-a-way view of characterized 
bell transmitter unit. ABOVE...diagrammatic 
drawing of electronic integrator mechanism. 


and bulk. Electrical transmission per- 
mits remote, continuous recording of 
flow...and flow is easily totalized under 
all conditions. The characterized bell is 
corrosion resistant, too, and is specially 
designed to eliminate tilting. 

Call in our local engineering represen- 
tative for a discussion of your appli- 
cation. 

MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR 
Co., Industrial Division, 4510 Wayne 
Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


ELECTRONIC INTEGRATION 


easy readability forall rates of flow. 
Write for new Bulletin No. 293-1. 


Honeywell 
“Brown Qustriumect- 


NEW LITERATURE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee 1, Wis. Bulletin 05B7682, “Allis- 
Chalmers Totally-Enclosed Motors 
With Air-To Water Heat Exchangers.” 
Sales plus technical copy. 


American Forest Products Indus- 
tries, Inc., 1319 18th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Brochure, “Bibliog- 
raphy of Forest Industry Educational 
Materials.” Lists booklets, motion pic- 
tures, posters, filmstrips, leaflets and 
other educational materials made avail- 
able by individual forest industries. 
Tells how to order. 


Dee Carlton Brown, 1500 Walnut 
Street Building, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Bulletin, “The Sutherland Breaker 
Trap For Selective Defibering and 
Tramp Metal Removing.” Describes 
and illustrates. 


2223 Fifth Ave., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Bulletin No. 322, 
“Frigidaire Electric Dehumidifier.” 
How it works and its advantages. 


Clark Equipment Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Booklet, “Basic Facts About 
Materials Handling.” Also discusses 
the latest equipment in the materials 
handling field and how to figure costs 
of its use. 


Burrell Corp., 


Dexter Chemical Corp., Boulevard 
P.O. Box 1, New York 59, N.Y. 
Folder, “Detergents.” Evaluation of 
detergents by chemical analysis. Use 
of builders and sequestering agents in 
detergents. Differences between ani- 
onic, cationic and nonionic detergents, 
surface tension, standard soiled cloth, 
and other physical tests. 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 4740 
W. Electric Ave., Milwaukee 46, Wis. 
Bulletin, “Dings Certified Magnetic 
Separation.” Tells which magnets to 
use to remove iron from wet or dry 
materials carried on conveyor belts, 
as well as from chutes, ducts, etc. 
Units for magnetic concentration and 
purification heavy media recovery and 
materials handling also described. 


Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 4205 St. 
Clair Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. Bro- 
chure, covering high lift and low lift 
platform trucks, fork trucks and mo- 
bile cranes. Lift capacities and di- 
mensional specifications on each class 
of truck. Copies available gratis. 


Eutectic Welding Alloys Corp., 40- 
40 172 St., Flushing, New York, N. Y. 
Chart, containing detailed specifica- 
tions on close to 200 metal joining 
alloys including Bonding Tempera- 
tures, Tensile Strength, Recommended 
Uses, ete. Available gratis. 


Mac.inery and Allied Products Inst., 
120 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Brochure, “Mapi Replacement Manual.” 
A scientific approach to re-equipment 
analysis for the buyer, seller, for pro- 
fessionals and colleges. 


Minneapolis- Honeywell Regulator 
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Co., Wayne and Windrim Aves., Phil- 
adelphia 44, Pa. Instrumentation Data 
Sheet 2.9-18a. “Measuring Tank Con- 
trol System for Alkaline Digesters in 
Pulp Plants.” Includes drawing and 
description of the operation of the 
control system as well as an installa- 
tion photograph. 


Morse Chain Co., 7601 Central Ave., 
Detroit 8, Mich. Bulletin, “Morse 
Morflex Radial and Universal Drive- 
shafts.” Gives complete data and 
specifications on Morfiex Radial Drive- 
shafts with spline-jointed tubular 
shafts, one-piece tubular shafts, and 
spline-jointed tubular shafts. Also a 
working table of maximum recom- 
mended lengths and speeds. 


National Association of Glue Manu- 
facturers, Inc., 55 West 42nd St., New 
York 18, N.Y. Book, “Animal Glue 
in Industry.” Outlines in detail satis- 
factory, proven methods as developed 
through the years for the proper utili- 
zation of animal glue in its principal 
areas of application in the adhesive, 
sizing and coating, composition, and 
colloidal fields. 101 pp. 


Paper Cup and Container Inst., 551 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Book, 
“Feeding the Factory Worker.” Gives 
findings of a survey of 240 plants and 
visits to many factories using various 
methods. Free on request. 


Read Standard Corp., York, Pa. Bul- 
“letifi 51759, “Read Standard Chemical 
Processing Equipment and Standard- 
aire Blowers.” Technical plus sales 


copy. 


Towmotor Corp., 1226 East 152nd 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. Film, “What 
Makes It Tick?” Provides essential in- 
formation to industry on the planning, 
designing and engineering incorpo- 
rated in the building of Towmotor 
trucks. Also, bulletin No. 108, “Cer- 
tified Job Study.” Valuable informa- 
tion to manufacturers of valves, pipe 
fittings, and similar products, on the 
savings that efficient materials han- 
dling methods make possible. 


FINANCIAL 


Minnesota and Ontario Paper Co. 
have declared a quarterly cash divi- 
dend on its common stock of fifty 
cents per share to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
September 28, payable on October 25, 
1951. 


Mersey Paper Co., Ltd., has de- 
clared a dividend of $1 on common, 
payable November 1 to stockholders 
of record October 20. 


National Container Corp. approved 
an increase in its authorized capital 
from 4 million shares of common 
stock, par value $1, to 4,480,000 shares, 
consisting of 4 million common shares 
and 480,000 shares of $1.25 convertible 
preferred stock of $25 par value. 
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This action set in motion a $32 mil- 
lion financing program for major ex- 
pansion of the company’s production 
facilities under a government Centifi- 
cate of Necessity. 


The corporation plans to construct 
a 500-ton per day kraft pulp, board 
and paper mill to be located near 
Valdosta, Ga., which will add more 
than 50 percent to 1ts annual mill pro- 
duction capacity. The Certificate of 
Necessity will permit the corporation 
to amortize 60 percent of the cost of 
the new mill, not in excess of $23,- 
165,000, over a five-year period. 


The corporation has arranged to sell 
the newly-authorized 480,000 shares of 
preferred stock to a banking syndicate 
headed by Van Alstyne, Noel Corp. 


Simultaneously, the corporation has 
arranged to sell $20 million principal 
amount of 15-year debentures to an 
underwriting syndicate headed by Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc., and Van 
Alstyne, Noel Corp. 

From the proceeds of the new 
financing, the corporation will prepay 
an existing loan held by Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co, in the face amount 
of $6,175,000, plus premiums, so that 
the program represents the raising of 
approximately $25 million net new 
funds by the corpuration. 

The new mill is expected to be com- 
pleted within one and a half to two 
years. National's four present pulp 
and board mills produced nearly 300,- 
000 tons in 1950. The corporation also 
operates twelve corrugated box plants 
in various parts of the United States 
and a paper bag plant with its adjoin- 
ing mill. 

The corporation had outstanding, 
prior to the proposed new financing, 
2,752,482 shares of common stock, for 
which it showed net profits of $5,- 
870,000, or $2.13 per share in the first 
six months of 1951. Sales in this half- 
year exceeded $39 million. 


GETS MANDO FELLOWSHIP 


The School of Forestry announced 
today that Roland E. Schoenike, a 
1951 graduate of the University of 
Minnesota School of Forestry, has 
been awarded the Minnesota and On- 
tario Paper Co. Graduate Research 
Fellowship in- Forestry for 1951-52. 

Established in 1946, the Mando Fel- 
lowship provides for studies concen- 
trated on forestry poner meriting 
special attention. This year’s Fellow- 
ship, said Dr. Kaufert, Director of 
the School of Forestry, will be used 
te continue the previously initiated 
study of reproduction on recently cut- 
over State and private lands and to 
begin an investigation of the regenera- 
tion siatus of uncut black spruce 
swamps. 

The results of these studies will be 
made available to the public and 
should be helpful to foresters, public 
owners of forest lands, and private 
owners in determining desirable cut- 
ting practices. 





MARKET WOOD PULP 


Third Quarter Contract Prices, Per Short Air-Dry Ton 
vena) teomer On Dock Atlantic Ports 
* Swedish *Finnish | *Norwegian 


anbowe 00/100.00; 
190.00 /200.00| $230.00/ $230.00/ — |$230.00/ — 


PAPER AND BOARD 


Standard News, Delivered Ports 
_, contract, rt ton 


| 
145.00/175.00| 200.00/ 200.00/ — 
160.00/175.00| 225.00/ 225.00/ — | 225.00/ — 
150.00/160,00| 200.00/ 200.00/ — 
164.00/ — 

| 15$.00/160.00 


| 


Unbichd Sulfate Sideruns 
Stand. News. Sideruns. . 


Pritt 


* OPS Ceiling, CPR 49 


Boards per ton— Sulphite Bonds and Ledgers 

Filled News $107.5 White, 20 bb. 

Plain Chi ++ 105.00/107.50 

Bichd, Mia. L-d. Chip ....... 147.50/ — 

White Pat. coated .020 ....... 170.00/ — 

Kraft Liners 42 Ib. 115,00/117.50 

Kraft Corr. .009 122.50/126.00 

Binders Boards 137.$0/140.00 


The following prices are representative dis- 
tributors’ resale prices: 


4Axth% . 
Per Case of 100 rolle—-1000 sheets 


= ee 2-ply 95/10. Rag Content Bonds dnd Ledgers— 
White, 20 tb. 


Bonds 


970.457878: 90 
bar _ 


per cwt. < 38.90, 

No. 1 Jute Tag, 100-Ib., sheets*.. $20.55/22.55 nbeossesees ences sega tnmmermnas 

Reg. Jute M.F 40-Ib.,  sheets*... 19.80/21-50 
10.50/12.00 4 Cins. 


Uncoated 
1 Antique (Watermarked) .. meee 


18.10/ 19.90 
18.65/ 19.40 


1n4e/ 19.15 
WASTE PAPER MARKET 


ection of thrice range to whieh volume Jonnage wan moving en the dale tected 
indication of range in which volume tonnage on the date specified. 
Prices to mills, per ton, Seria cus Siegie suet Maman iar tase 


New York Philadelphia Boston Chicago 
Sept. 20 Sept. 20 

$14.00/ 17.00 

20.00/ 25.00 14.00/ — 

20.00/ 30.00 18.00/ — 

16.00/ 19.00 15,00/ 17.00 

24.00/ 25.00 21.00/ 24.00 

30.00/ 34.00 27.00/ 28.00 


Nominal 29.00/ 30.00 

90.00/ — 75.00/ 80.00 

120.00/ — 110.00/115.00 

Used Sugar & Flour Bags 85.00/ 90.00 65.00/ 70.00 

No. 1 Brown Kraft Paper Nominal 70.00/ 75.00 

Super Resorted Br. Kraft ..... Nominal $0,00/ 85.00 
New Br. Kraft Env. Cuts 150.00/160.00 135.00/ — 140.00/160,00 
150.00/155.00 120.00/125.00 130.00/160.00 


65.00/ 75.00 50.00/ 55.00 65.00/ 75.00 
80.00/ 90.00 65.00/ 70.00 70.00/ 80,00 
75.00/ 80.00 65.00/ 70.00 85.00/100.00 
150.00/170.00 155.00/ 160,00 165.00/185.00 
180.00/190.00 165.00/170.00 180.00/200.00 
175.00/200.00 175.00/180.00 180.00/205.00 
200.00/210.00 190.00/210.00 190.00/225.00 
140.00/145,00 130.00/140.00 130.00/155.00 
105.00/110.00 95.00/100,00 85.00/110.00 
160.00/170.00  1455.00/160.00 160.00/190.00 
90.00/ 95.00 80.00/ 85.00 77.00/100.00 
110,00/115.00  495,00/115.00 105.00/120.00 


ne. 37.00/ 45.00 30.00/ 40.00 30.00/ $0.00 
Ne. 1 Rep’d. Hvy. Books? 43.00/ 50.00 41.00/ 47,00 45.00/ 60.00 


t Includes Time & Life; no coarse groundwood. % Not to exceed 10% groundwood. 


[rape 
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MATERIA 


“4 


dom. sh. pt. c.l Se secdee 38 
imp. ex, dock hes ih .29 
Caustic soda: 
cl. wka, solid, 76%, owt..... 
fak. & grd. 100-1. drums... 
liquid 50% tanks. ... 
liquid 70% tanks. . 
China clay: 
dom. air-float. filler, cl wks. 
ton 
water-washed, iamp, filler.... 
coating 


3.38 
3.75 
2.58 
2.65 


10.00 
11.00 
17.60 
15.20 


/30.50 
/28.35 
Chlorine: 

single-untt tanks, works..cwt. 2.70 
3.26 / 4.4 
Formaldehyde: 

USP, inh. dms, c.l. wks... .Ib. 

Lel., 
Fuel oil: 

Bunker C, No. 6 Cal. bvy 


.0625/ 
.0675/ 


0675 
0725 


195 / 2.15 
2.00 / 2.25 
Hydrogen peroxide: 

USP, 35% chys. E. of Miss. tb. 
Lime: 


B gum, drms, c.l. Savan..cwt. 
G, HL, 1, K : . cw. 
* OPS Ceiling, CPR 52. ‘f 


It's the Poirier Dual Control 


For Economy 


! 


pearl corn, bags, c.l. wks... 
white dextrines, c.l. wks... 
potato, Idaho, ¢.l. wks.... 
potatoe, Maine, c.l. wks... .cwt. 
tapioca, conv. dextrines. . cwt. 


low, Siam, on dock N.Y...... 


5.75 _— 
6.00 _ 
8.00 / 8.75 
5.50 / 5.75 

nominal 


130.06 


21% 
22% 
234% 
An 


STUDY HUGE TIMBER DEAL 


A company has been formed jointly 
by Powell River Co. Ltd. and the 
Aluminum Co. of Canada to study the 
salvage possibility on the Alcan de- 
velopment. Hecate Development Ltd. 


| will study timber to be flooded out 
| by the rising waters behind the Ne- 


chako Dam in the interior of British 
Columbia. 


Powell River, largest B. C. pulp 


| producer, is said to be contemplating 


building a mill near Kitimat to utilize 
this material. This is a reasonable 
assumption as that company already 
holds about 1% billion feet in the 
Kitimat Valley and a further 2 billion 


feet on the Queen Charlotte Islands 


QUALITY PRODUCTION 


Standard Installation of Poirier Dual 
Control System 


DEPENDABILITY 


For Full Information Write 


POIRIER CONTROL CO. 
WATERVILLE, MAINE 
in Stock Control 
for Pulp and Paper M: 


| be constructed near Kitimat to 


where there is no power potential. 
Log towing to the mainland is quite 
feasible, and the mill would probably 
use 
the power from the huge Alcan de- 
velopment. 

Salvage could be a low cost opera- 
tion as rising water behind the dam 


| would serve to float the logs clear, 


making the operation one of falling, 
bucking and towing. Alcan is build- 


| ing a cableway to the lake for its 


tunnel work, and this could conceiv- 
ably serve double duty in log trans- 
portation outwards. 

Another major move by the Powell 
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River Co, is its announcement that 
negotiations are underway to acquire 
the pioneer lumber firm of B. C, Man- 
ufacturing Co. Ltd. The latter has a 
valuable management licence contain- 
ing about 2 billion feet of prime 
Vancouver Island timber. 

Integration on B. C.’s west coast 
seems to be a necessary step to survi- 
val these days as one large firm after 
another buys or merges in its effort 
to obtain pulp, sawmill, plywood and 
logging units in comparable propor- 
tions. Should Powell River acquire 
B. C. Manufacturing, it will enter the 
sawmill and lumber export business 
in a big way. 

Other examples of similar integra- 
tions are: 


The partnership between Canadian 
Western Lumber Co. and Pacific Mills, 
Crown Zellerbach’s Canadian subsi- 
sidiary. This arrangement forms the 
Elk Falls Co. which is building a $40 
million newsprint mill at Duncan Bay 
on Vancouver Island. It also involves 
a large and valuable management 
license. Elk Falls mill is beginning 
to take shape. The huge wharfing 
facilities are scheduled for early com- 
pletion, and foundation work for the 
main buildings is practically completed. 
About 1200 yards of reinforced con- 
crete have been poured for the ma- 
chine room, screen room and for the 
groundwood units. Production from 
the mill is expected to begin in mid- 
1952. ° 

The merging of Alaska Pine Co., 
West Coast lumbering firm, with the 
two mills of B. C. Pulp and Paper 
to form the Alaskan Pine and Cel- 
lulose Co. was another major event. 
This move formed a partnership be- 
tween the Koerner interests of Alaska 
Pine and the huge Canadian Abitibi 
pulp interests. 

Canadian Forest Products, lumber, 
plywood and fibreboard manufacturer, 
purchased the old Sorg Mill at Port 
Mellon. Modernization of this mill 
is bringing efficient integration to this 
firm. 

Probably largest of any merger is 
the announced plan to consolidate Mac- 
Millan interest with Bloedel interests 
to form the MacMillan-Bloedel Co. 
Ltd. Both firms offer fully integrated 
operations which will gain through 
the co-ordinated milling, marketing 
and utilization. The H. R. MacMillan 
Co. is going ahead with its $20 mil- 
lion expansion to the recently opened, 
fully modern bleached sulphate mill 
at Nanaimo. 


NEW USE FOR CEDAR WASTE 


The campaign to utilize all forms of 
wood waste took a new turn recently 
when plans were made for manufac- 
ture of boiler compound out of ceda1 
waste, 

It is believed $500 worth of the re- 
quired chemical constituents can be 
obtained from each ton of waste, for- 
merly discarded and burned. 





BUCKEYE BUYS TIMBERLAND 


Perry, Fla. — The largest single 
tract of Florida timberland, about 
440,000 acres, has been sold to the 
Buckeye Cellulose Corp., subsidiary of 
the Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
Lf Brooks-Scanlon, Inc., Foley, Fla. 

¢ Buckeye Cellulose Corp. will 
build a new plant in northwest Florida 
for the manufacture of cellulose dis- 
solving pulp. It is understood that the 
plant is to be built at the request of 
the National Production Authority at 
a cost of around $25 million. In addi- 
tion to the Brooks-Scanlon property, 
the Buckeye company has also pur- 
chased about 125,000 acres in north- 
west Florida from C. Crapps & Son 
of Lake City. It is also reliably re- 
ported, though officially unconfirmed, 
that a plant site has been purchased 
at Boyd, north of Perry, from the 
Weaver - Lothridge Co., which owns 
the Pinellas Lumber Co., a large 
building supply concern at St. Peters- 
burg. 

Brooks-Scanlon, Inc., has been oper- 
ating in Florida since 1918. It was 
primarily a timbering concern and for 
many years operated one of the larg- 
est saw mills in Florida, but in recent 
ears has been conducting its large 
oldings on approved forest manage- 
ment lines and has sold most of its 
pulpwood to the International Paper 
Co.'s kraft division at Panama City. 
For many years Brooks-Scanlon oper- 
ated a saw mill on the property now 
being used for the construction of the 
new St. Regis Paper Co.’s mill at 
Eastport, near Jacksonville. 

Operation of the saw mill at Foley 
will be discontinued in about six 
months when the present supply of 
logs is used up, The village area at 
Foley has been acquired by Lester 
Foley of the Foley Lumber Co. and 
Associates of Jacksonville. Lester 
Foley will be associated in the man- 
agement of the woodlands for the 
Buckeye company. 

Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. is a sub- 
sidiary of Procter & Gamble Co. It 
makes cellulose pulp at its plant in 
Shelby County, Tenn., but it was 
stated here, is unable to supply the 
demand for cellulose, which has been 
greatly expanded by the requirements 
of the defense program. 


STUDY U, S. FOREST PROTECTION 


Orrawa—Canada will send two rep- 
resentatives on a United Nations-spon- 
sored forest fire study of the United 
States, it is reported here, with the 
men being J. C. McLeod, Chief of the 
Forest Protection Section of the For- 
estry Branch at Ottawa, and T. E. 
Mackey, Chief of the Forest Protec- 
tion Division of the Ontariy Lands 
and Forests Department. 

Forest protection experts from 25 
countries will travel throughout the 
United States to find out the most 
modern methods of forest fire fighting 
and prevention. The tour will end in 
Washington on October 12. 


PINE SEEDLING SHORTAGES 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla. — The Florida 
Forest Service has reported a se- 
vere shortage of pine seedlings. R. A. 
Bonninghausen, management chief, 
said the Forest Service has been 
obliged to make a 45 percent cut in 
all orders for more than 5000, 

Up to July 1, Mr. Bonninghausen 
reported, a record-breaking total of 
45 million seedlings had been ordered, 
but the top production of the two 
State nurseries at Olustee and Mun- 
son is not over 28 million. 

Many of the pulp and paper com- 
panies and other large growers de- 
pend upon the Forest Service for the 


seedlings required in their reforesta- 
tion programs. The Forest Service had 
plans for a third nursery, but the 1951 
State islature failed to ide the 
money. It is pointed out that until a 
third nursery is established it may be 
necessary for managers of woodlands 
to grow their own seedlings. Some 
who have done so in the past have 
given it up because it has been less 
expensive to buy them from the State. 


The American Tree Farm System, 
started in 1941, has now spread to 30 
states. 


LINDSAY 








This wire is being rolled 

up preparatory to packing. It is literally 
being “handled with gloves”. Close inspec- 
tion by four pairs of eyes takes place simul- 
taneously. This operation is typical of the 
positive “‘babying’’ which marks every ster. 
of Lindsay manufacture. ; 


THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING COMPANY 
14001-14299 ASPINWALL AVENUE ¢ 


Fowrdrinion Wire Cloth 
is babied throughout 
its manufacture 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 





for more output 
UNTIE YOUR 
WORKERS’ HANDS! 


steel bars from flat cars io - 
stockpile, and thence to cutting 
saws and shipping carriers. To 
speed handling, a Reading En- 
gineer was called in. A Read- 
ing Electric Hoist, right angle 
mounted, plain trolley, on a 
single I-Beam motor driven 
crane was recommended and 
installed. Now the job is 
handled by only three men .. . 
bars move faster . . . and the 
three “extra” men have been 
switched to other productive 
jobs! 

For an analysis of your hand- 
ling operations, at no obliga- 
tion, contact Reading, today. 
Write for "The Why and How 
of Faster Production”. 


READING CRANE & HOIST CORPORATION 
2113 ADAMS ST., READING, PA. 


CHAIN HOISTS © ELECTRIC HOISTS 
OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 


READING 
HOISTS 








ASSOCIATIONS 


POLAND SPRING MEETING 


The annual fall meeting of the 
Northeastern Division of The Ameri- 
can Pulp and Paper Mill Superintend- 
ents Assn., held on September 14-15, 
1951, at Poland Spring, Maine, fea- 
tured two papers on the morning of 
September 14, a general discussion on 
mill problems and a business meeting 
that afternoon; and a program of en- 
tertainment and social get-togethers 
the first evening and throughout the 
second day. 


John Coppens, Fraser Paper, Ltd., 
Madawaska, Maine, chairman of the 
Division, presided at the morning ses- 
sion of the first day; A. F. Tolland, 
Oxford Paper Co., Rumford, Maine, 
served as moderator of the discussion 
period that afternoon. 


The first of the two papers was pre- 
sented by D. R. Simonds, Beloit Iron 
Works, Beloit, Wis. He spoke at 
length and most informatively on the 
subject of a pressure inlet for four- 
drinier machines. He said that from 
the viewpoint of a machine builder an 
inlet included a head box, a slice, and 
a distributor to the head box. He 
related that the chief problem in de- 
signing an inlet concerns the wide 
range of flows that are encountered. 
As examples, he cited a kraft machine 
with flow of 100 gallons per minute 
per inch of width, a tissue machine 
with a flow of 48 gallons per minute 


| per inch of width, and a fine rag con- 


tent machine with a flow of eight gal- 
lons per minute per inch of width. 


The common requirements of an 
inlet, added Mr. Simonds, are: (1) 
minimum downtime for washups, (2) 
accessibility for cleaning, (3) ease and 
effectiveness in making adjustments, 
(4) freedom from corrosion, (5) com- 
pactness, and (6) uniformity of de- 
livery. 

Through the aid of several sketches 
he revealed the details of construction 
of an inlet, based on these common re- 
quirements, and discussed at length 
the operational features of the device. 


A. E. Bachmann, vice-president and 
general manager, Missisquoi Corp., 
Sheldon Springs, Vt., presented the 
second paper. In his remarks, he ex- 
plored the realm of the technical man 
and the practical man. He recalled by 
name certain practical superintendents 
who had made an impression on him 
as a younger man in the industry. 
Similarly, he recalled a group of tech. 
nical men who had done likewise. 
Emphatically, he commented, that the 
difference between the technical man 
and the practical man is not as great 
as sometimes it is thought to be. 


He cited the successful bleaching of 
kraft and the coating of papers on the 
machine as two marvelous develop- 
ments resulting from the technical 
man and the practical man working 
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together. He said that the brightness 
tester was strictly a technical develop- 
ment, 

In the opinion of Mr. Bachmann, 
human engineering is a job of the 
practical man — that the practical man 
in carrying out his duties must col- 
laborate extensively with the technical 
man. 


Using a chart, he explained his con- 
cepts of the conditions under which 
the technical man and the practical 
man think and operate. 

So stimulating were both papers that 
both speakers were deluged with ques- 
tions and were highly complimented 
for their effectiveness. Questions re- 
lating to the inlet were carried over 
to the afternoon session. 

Other questions that came up for 
consideration during the afternoon dis- 
cussion period related to paper ma- 
chine stock consistencies, need of im- 
proved testing methods, sheet tension 
and a suction sheet transfer. 


All of the questions and the discus- 
sion revealed the multiplicity of inter- 
dependent variables and the reality of 
so much to learn of what happens on 
a paper machine. One commenter said 
that there are a lot of questions with 
no answers. 


A brief business meeting followed 
the general discussion period. This 
meeting was highlighted by the elec- 
tion of officers for the Division for 
1951-1952. A unanimous ballot was 
cast by the secretary of the Division, 
Mrs. Marion L. Stewart, following a 
vote on the procedure, for the slate 
of officers presented by R. M. Wishart, 
Oxford Paper Co., Rumford, Maine, 
as chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee. The names of the newly elect- 
ed officers follow: James M. Wishart, 
Oxford Paper Co., Rumford, Maine, 
chairman; T. M. Barry, Hollingsworth 
& Whitney Co., Waterville, Maine, 
first vise-chisiehion Frank B. Harlow, 
Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co., Great 
Works, Maine, second vice-chairman; 
Harvey H. Wilson, Ryegate Paper 
Co., East Ryegate, Vt. third vice- 
chairman; and Mrs. Marion L. Stew- 
art, Lincon, N. H., secretary-treasurer. 

The social and entertainment fea- 
tures of the meeting included a soft 
ball game between the superintendents 
and the peddlers, a ladies putting con- 
test, a golf tournament, a Little 
League baseball game (several of the 
players represented Maine in the Lit- 
tle League World Series played re- 
cently at Williamsport, Pennsylvania), 
ladies bridge and tea, dancing, and a 
banquet. 


N. Y.-CANADIAN SUPTS. MEET 


C. FE. Cole, The Mutual Boxboard 
Co., Utica, N. Y., was elected chair- 
man of the New York-Canadian Divi- 
sion for The American Pulp and Pa- 
pet Mill Superintendents Assn. for 
1951-1952 at its recent fall meeting, 
September 6-8, at Saranac Inn, Upper 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. Elected with Mr. 
Cole were: C. B. Davies, E. B. Eddy 





Co., Hull, Que. (first vice-chairman) 
C. E. Reynolds, Armstrong Cork Co., 
Inc., Fulton, N. Y., (second vice- 
chairman) ; R. E. Gray, Gotham Paper 
Mills, Inc., Battenville, N. Y. (third 
vice-chairman). H. A. Horstmann, 
General Dyestuff Corp., New York, 
N. Y., continues as treasurer; and R. 
S. Greene, H. Waterbury & Sons Co., 
Oriskany, N. Y., accepted the secre- 
taryship, succeeding L. D. Carner of 
Lockport Felt Co. 

The Division was favored by the 
Ciba Co. with an offer to donate a 
sterling silver golf trophy and, along 
with it, to put up a yearly prize to 
the value of $20 for the winner of the 
cup each year, 

Saranac Inn was selected by the 
Division at this meeting for its fall 
meeting place in 1952. 

The group meetings—a fine paper 
and tissue meeting and a paperboard 
and felt meeting — made up the tech- 
nical sessions of the get-together. An 
open discussion on pitch featured the 
fine paper and tissue meeting. This 
feature proved so interesting that 
more than 100 persons sat in on it. 

Harry S. Cutler, United Board & 
Carton Corp., Lockport, N. Y., is re- 
tiring chairman of the Division. 


NPTA FALL CONVENTION 


The office of The National Paper 
Trade Assn. reports that a very large 
percentage of member houses will be 
represented at the approaching Chi- 
cago Convention, Stevens Hotel, Octo- 
ber 4-6. An outstanding feature will 
be the Room Exhibit occupying the 
5th and 6th floors of the Hotel for 
which space has been reserved for a 
record number of manufacturers and 
converters. These will be listed in a 
convenient Directory of Exhibits 
which will be available to attendants. 

As usual, the preparatory session of 
the executive committee of the board 
of directors will be held on Wednes- 
day, the preceding day, in the after- 
noon. The morning of Thursday, Oc- 
tober 5, will be devoted to committee 
meetings for both Fine and Wrapping 
Paper Divisions. The opening session, 
Thursday afternoon, with President 
E. P. Magel in the chair, which is 
open to manufacturers and guests, will 
have as the principal speaker Hon. 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper, U.S. Sena- 
tor from Iowa, a member of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee as 
well as the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. A prominent in- 
dustry executive will speak for the 
manufacturers on this occasion. The 
board of directors will hold their semi- 
annual meeting Thursday evening. 

Vice-President R. E. Knox will pre- 
side at the Wrapping Paper Division 
session Friday morning at which able 
speakers are scheduled on subjects of 
practical and timely interest to Wrap- 
ping Paper merchants. At the session 
of the Fine Paper Division on Friday 
afternoon, at which Vice-President 
P. M. Jones will preside, the program 


will include an address by Carlton F. 
Diskin, Division Counsel of the Office 
of Price Stabilization, and the meeting 
will be open to members of the Wrap- 
ping Paper Division who wish to hear 
him. 

The convention will conclude with 
the semi-annual meeting Saturday 
morning marked by the regular off- 
cial reports and procedure, and the 
always stimulating address of Con- 
gressman J. K. Javits. 


AUSTRALIAN NOTES 


Australian Paper Manufacturers 
Ltd. earned, on doubled ordinary capi- 
tal, about £650,000 for the financial 
year to June 30, 1951, it is announced, 
compared with the £361,701 of the 
previous 12 months. Profit is struck 
after providing £816,000 for taxation, 
£467,400 more than last year; £466,000 
for depreciation (an increase of £41,- 
208) and £25,000 for the employes’ se- 
curity plan. A dividend of £520,000 
has been paid to the holding com- 
pany, Australasian Paper & Pulp Co. 
Ltd. 


*- * * 


New firms 
past month were: Dominion Automatic 
Cigarette Paper Co. Pty. Ltd., manu- 
facturers of cigarette papers; factory, 
2a Eastment Street, Northcote, Vic- 
toria. . . . Perth Paper Sales, paper 
distributors; office, 32 Queen Street, 


Fremantle. 
“* * 


Paper valued at £400,000 and weigh- 
ing some 3,000 tons has been lying at 
Burnie, Tasmania, awaiting shipment 
to the mainland. About 250 tons of 
this is consigned to Western Australia 


where the paper shortage is excep- | 


tionally severe, and efforts are being 
made by the Government of that State 


to have the paper shipped as quickly | 


as possible. (One of. the causes of 


paper shortage today is the exception- | 


ally long turn-round of shipping in all 
Australian ports.) 
. a * 


To overcome a shortage of paper | 


for wrapping bread one Australian 


bakery is now issuing plastic bags or | 


plastic wrappers to all regular cus- 
tomers, asking that such bags or 
wrappers be brought to the bakery 
each time bread is purchased. 

. * * 


The Western Australian Forests De- 
partment hopes to plant pines in an 
area of over 100,000 acres, and a 
spokesman says that snch a move 
would “yield sufficient titnber to per- 
mit the establishment of pulp and pa- 
per mills, saw mills and other indus- 
tries.” 

* > « 


The Victorian Government Statist 
reports that during the nine months 
ended March 31, 1951, imports from 
overseas included: (figures in paren- 
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registered during the 





AU 
alate) 
MORE WAYS 
bE 


Valuable products as well 


as vital equipment 
are threatened 


Corrosion takes its toll in more ways 
than one—it eats away costly, hard-to-get 
equ t—wastes man-hours while plants 
are shut down for and causes loss 
of vitally-needed products through con- 
tamination. 

Every industry suffers from corrosion 
in some form, yet much of this waste can 
be avoided by taking these steps: 


1. Check —— equipment, 
tanks, and items ex- 


storage 

posed to corrosive fumes, acids, al- 
lies, or moisture. . 

2. Arrange to protect them with 

AMERCOAT-—the corrosion resist- 


Manufacturers in nearly every indus- 


try have found that it to protect— 
protect with AMERCOAT. 


A division of 
American Pipe and Construction Co. 


4809 Firestone Bivd., South Gate, Calif. 
2-51 





theses being imports for the nine 
months to March 31, 1950)—Pulp for 
papermaking, £663,520 (£308,696); 
oe papers, £2,073,863 (£1,563,- 

); writing and typewriting paper, 
£289,334 (£182 111) ; wrapping paper, 
£663,139 (£281,668); other papers, 
£120,131 (£626,886) and wmillboards, 
ete, £465,537 (£183,300). 


CHAS, T. MAIN, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Process Studies, Design, Specifications 
end Enginsering Supervision 


PULP AND PAPER MILLS 


Steom, Hydreulic and Electrica! Engineering 
Reports, Conseltetion end Valections 
00 Federal Street estes 10, atass. 


DYESTUFF MAKERS SINCE 1859 


pian 


The Controlled Flow 


VIGTORY BEATER 


is manufactured by 


THE NOBLE & WOOD MACHINE CO. 


Paper Mill Machinery 
Hoosick Falls © New York @ U. S$, A. 


INTERNATIONAL WIRE WORKS 
Fourdrinier Wires 


MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


MDa 


APPLETON 
WOOLEN mis 
APPLETON «wisconsin 


Electronic Equipment at 
Ohio Boxboard 


The Ohio Boxboard Co., Rittman, 
Ohio, has installed modern electronic 
equipment which will enable its ma- 
chines to increase the production of 
high quality paper and will cut down 
on machine repair time. 

The new equipment includes a Gen- 
eral Electric multiple generator sec- 
tional drive with electronic-amplidyne 
regulators which will operate a 128-in. 
paperboard machine at a top speed of 
550 ft. per minute, an increase of 60 
percent over its former speed, accord- 
ing to company engineers. 

Accurate tension control for the 
high speed machines is provided by 
G-E paper tensiometers, a new de- 
velopment, first installed at this mill. 
These keep a continuous check on the 
tension ae the paper being produced 
by the machines. Installed at the 
driers and calenders, the tensiometers 
regulate the tension to a closer degree 
than is possible by human judgement 
control. 

The sectional drive system consists 
of a group of seventeen individual 
machine drives, the engineers ex- 
plained. Each of the sections — wet 
end and first press, second and third 


press, nine drier sections, and three 


calender and a reel or cutter sections 

. is mechanically independent of all 
other units. A web of folding grade 
boxboard is the only physical connec- 
tion between sections, the engineers 
said, but electrical coordination pro- 
vides a closely integrated machine 
throughout. 

Each section includes one main drive 
motor and in some instances addi- 
tional helper drives. These are con- 
trolled from a completely isolated ad- 
justable - voltage generator, and are 
held in precise and accurate speed 
relationship with each other through 
a master brain consisting of an elec- 
tronic-amplidyne regulating system. 
With one master rheostat, this system 
is capable of controlling the whole 
machine—a total of 32 drive motors 
ranging from 5 to 100 hp. and amount- 
ing to more than 750 hp. of adjust- 
able speed drive. When required for 
maintenance, washing, or machine ad- 
justment, however, each section may 
be controlled individually through all 
required operations from jogging to 
full run, it was said, 

Because each section drive is sup- 
plied from its own generator, the 
drive is unaffected by disturbances ac- 
companying starting and stopping of 
other sections or by load changes such 
as snap-offs. On the other hand, the 
engineers said, smooth adjustment of 
over-all speed can be accomplished 
while paper is on the machine, 
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The control panel for each section 
is enclosed in a separately packaged 
factory assembled unit. Because each 
section drive operates on generator- 
voltage control only, without change 
in the motor field excitation, maxi- 
mum torque efficiency is assured, The 
drive speed is measured by a tach- 
ometer generator whose output volt- 
age is compared against the over-all 
paper machine’s constant reference 
voltage. To the extent that the tach- 
ometer generator voltage differs from 
the reference voltage, the electronic- 
amplifier responds almost instantly 
through an amplidyne exciter to 
change the generator voltage, restor- 
ing the desired drive speed. 


SUPPLIERS 


HEYDEN CHEMICAL CORP. di- 
rectors on September 14th authorized 
plans to raise in excess of $5 million 
new capital to cover cost of plant ex- 
pansion through the sale of 53,300 
shares of Convertible Second Pre- 
ferred Stock, no par value, previously 
authorized. 


Heyden plans to offer common stock- 
holders rights to subscribe to the new 
Convertible Second Preferred Stock 
at the rate of one share of Convertible 
Preferred for each 20 shares of com- 
mon stock held of record October 4 
or such later date as the Registration 
Statement filed with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission covering 
the proposed issue becomes effective. 

As of September 7, 1951 the expen- 
diture of approximately $8,500,000 has 
been authorized by the directors for 
plant expansion, of which approxi- 
mately $1,900,000 has been expended. 

The new capital will be used to 
carry out the expansion program now 
under way to double production of 
the Heyden Princeton, N. J. Antibi- 
otic Division and to increase produc- 
tion capacity of pentaerythritol, the 
base for new weather resistant, quick 
drying surface coatings, derivatives of 
tolene and other Heyden specialty 
products at the Garfield and Fords, 
N. J. divisions. The company has 
under consideration additional in- 
creases in production facilities which 
would require additional capital in- 
vestment. 

Heyden plans to mail warrants to 
stockholders immediately after the 
Registration Statement becomes ef- 
fective. Rights to subscribe will ex- 
pire fifteen days after the record date. 
It is planned to sell to underwriters 
any shares not subscribed for by stock- 
holders. A, G. Becker & Co,, Inc. and 





R. W. Pressprich & Co. will head the 
underwriting group for the new pre- 
ferred stock. 

The dividend return, conversion 
rate, redemption price and other par- 
ticulars of the new Convertible Pre- 
ferred Stock have not yet been de- 
termined. 

Net sales of Heyden Chemical Corp. 
in 1950 totaled $26,631,348 and net 
income after taxes was $2,293,597. In 
the first six months of 1951 net sales 
reached $15,677,670 and net income 
after taxes was $1,484,172. 

DYE & CHEMICAL CO. OF CAN- 
ADA, Kingston, Ont., has started work 
on an extension to its plant and lab- 
oratories at a cost in excess of $40,000 
to take care of a rapid increase in 
sales volume. The company produces 
chemicals used in the paper industry. 
The sales of the compahy have more 
than doubled in the past five years in 
Canada and 97 percent of the total 
tonnage sold is manufactured in com- 
pany’s own plant in Kingston. 

HEYDEN CHEMICAL CORP. and 
Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd., subsidiary 
of the Shawinigan Water and Power 
Co., Mentreal, have decided to form 
a new Canadian company which will 
manufacture initially formaldehyde 
and pentaerythritol. 

Heyden and Shawinigan will share 
fifty-fifty in stock ownership of the 
new company which will construct a 
2 million dollar plant at a site to be 
selected in Canada, with annual ca- 
pacity for production of 30 million 
pounds of formaldehyde and 3 million 
pounds of ewe ritol, a solid al- 
cohol made from formaldehyde which 
is the base for the new quick-drying, 
weather resistant paints, varnishes, 
resins and lacquers now specified for 
Navy ships, Army tanks, jeeps, bombs 
and hundreds of other defense uses. 
Production of additional chemical 
products is planned later. 

H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS 
CO., Bethayres, Pa. have appointed 
Stanley W. Brooks chief engineer. 
Mr. Brooks was Chief Engineer of 
the Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
Providence, R. I., when it was pur- 
chased by Butterworth in 1944. Since 
that time, he has been assistant sales 
manager of Butterworth’s New Eng- 
land office and for the last year has 
worked in the engineering department 
at Bethayres. 

LIGNOSOL CHEMICALS LTD., 
in which Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Mills Ltd., hold a 50 percent in- 
terest, has a new $1,250,000 plant 
under construction in Quebec City and 
it is expected to be in production to- 
ward the end of this year. 

MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP., 
Baltimore, Md., has leased the Army’s 
Morgantown, W. Va., ordnance works, 
according to an announcement by the 
Defense Departmem. The lease in- 
cludes the coke ovens. 

E. P. LAWSON CO., New York, 
has recognized the engineering achieve- 
ments of Fred W. Seybold, chief engi- 
neer, by naming him assistant vice- 
president. 


Fred W. Seybold 


Mr. Seybold joined Lawson in 1945 
after eleven years as chief engineer 
of American Type Founders, Inc. 
Prior to this position, he was chief 
engineer for nine years with the Sey- 
bold Machine Co. 


GRIFFITH RUBBER MILLS, of 
Portland, Ore., has appointed Norman 
J. Johnson as assistant,general mana- 
ger. 

Mr. Johnson has been with Griffith 
Rubber Mills for ten years. He has 
served as assistant treasurer since 
1947, In his new position he will 
supervise the development of specialty 
rubber products as well as the lines 
of finished rubber goods. Mr. Johnson 
is a member of the nation’s Rubber 
Industry Advisory Committee which 
acts as liaison between the Small Busi- 
ness Committee of the United States 
Senate and the National Production 
Authority. 


THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL CO., 
LTD. has begun a $2,500,000 expansion 
program to double the capacity of its 
sulphuric acid facilities at Valley- 
field, Que. Initial production from the 
new plant is expected by the spring 
of 1952. Acid will be produced by 
utilizing domestic sulphur-bearing ores 
as raw material in place of critically 
short elemental sulphur. This will en- 
able Nichols to maintain maximum 
sulphuric acid output for industrial 
and defense needs without being de- 
pendent upon elemental sulphur as a 
raw material. 


DOW CHEMICAL CO. has made 
arrangements to borrow up to $140 
million to facilitate expansion to meet 
requirements resulting from orders of 
military need on top of heavy civilian 
demands, Leland I. Doan, president, 
reported in the company’s Gfty-fourth 
annual report. 

The $140 million is in addition to 
the firm’s expenditures for new and 
improved plants and equipment which 
ave averaged $59 million annually i 
the last five -years. Dr. Mark E. 
man has beea\ elected by Dow Chemi- 
cal Co. to the newly created position 
of executive vice-president. He has 
been with Dow since 1915 and has 
been a director since 1941 and a vice- 
president since 1942. 
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REICHHOLD CHEMICALS 
(CANADA) LTD., is bui — 
000 plant at Ste. Therese, ., 
it is to be known as the jenn 


Eastern Division, making synthetic 
resins for the paper industry and 
others. It will be the third plant which 
the company has established in Can- 
ada in two years. 


PAPER MACHINERY SPECIALISTS 
HUDSON @ Fats, aT. 


SANDY HILL, BERTRAMS AND KAMYR EQUIPMENT 


GR 


WHENEVER PIPING IS INVOLVED 
Grinnell Company inc., Providence, R. |. 
Sales Offices and Warehouses 


EXPANSION 
PLANNED 
ENGINEERED 


and Without 
THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 
ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 


Headquerters, Ferqusen Building Cleveland, O. 
District Offices: en ee See Olan 
Los Angetea, 


Semi-Chem. and Chemical Pulp 
Processes 
Pilot Plant Facilities 


THE KINSLEY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Cleveland 11, Obie 


STAINLESS j 5 
FOR ALL EQUIPMENT EXPOSED TO 
CORROSION BY SULPHITE ACIDS 
OR OTHER CORROSIVE AGENTS 
MICHIGAN STEEL CASTING CO. 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 


Sieh 
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AMERICAN PAPER AND PULP ASSOCIATION'S 
PAPER PRODUCTION RATIO REPORT 
(Production as per cent of normal capacity) 
COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 


Aug. 18 Aug. 25 Sept. 1 Sept. 8 

1951 98.2 100.8 95.3 78.7r 
Aug.19 Aug. 26 Sept. 2 Sept. 9 
100.0 100.6 99.2 80.0 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 


Sept. 15 
100.3 
Sept. 16 


1950 103.2 


tar okt At oie de dey io 


it a Sette ey Bs AF 


1951 99.3 101.3 101.9 102.8 102.53 100.2% 89.4% 98.9% 


Preliminary. 
; Revised. 


COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES 


1944 «61945 
Year to Date 87.8 88.8 
Year Average 88.1 89.4 


1946 
100.0 
101.1 


1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
103.4 968 85.7 95.1 99.2 
104.3 96.2 88.6 95.8 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOSt 


Aug. 18 Aug. 25 
1951 93 94 


Aug. 19 Aug. 26 
1950 101 100 


Sept. 2 


Sept. 1 Sept. 8 Sept. 15 
93 71 94 


Sept. 9 Sept. 16 
100 81 100 


Year 
Wo aaa Mar ge Ma Ye Jer fe Sa ae Bo 


19 
1951 102 105 104 105 104 103 84 


9s #4 


to American Paper and 
Association, except in 
separate tonnage figures are not 


Note: The chart shows the ratio through December 1950 on the basis of 6-day 


Beginning with Januar: 
capacities by the 5 

? Per cents of operation 
ciation. 


RANKING OF PAPER FIRMS 
The Federal Trade Commission has 

determined the 1000 largest manufac- 

turing corporations on a basis of total 

assets as of 1948. This study lists the 

following Paper and Allied Products 

Companies as they rank in a group. 

International Paper Co. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

St. Regis Paper Co. 

Kimberly-Clark Corp. 

Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 

The Mead Corp 

Rayonier, Inc 

Container Corp. of America 

Marathon Corp 

Fibreboard Products, Inc. 

Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 

Brown Co 

Great Northern Paper Co. 

Union Bag & Paper Corp. 


1950 the ratio is shown on the new basis of normal 6- 
line. eee See ratios continue on the basis of a 
based on “ reported ational 


and 
6-da 
to the N 


Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. 
Oxford Paper Co. 

Robert Gair Co., Inc. 

Scott Paper Co. 

National Container Corp. 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. 
Gaylord Container Corp. 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Masonite Corp. 

Hammermill Paper Co. 

Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. 
Dixie Cup Co. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 
Columbia River Paper Co. 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 
Sutherland Paper Co. 

Southland Paper Mills, Inc. 
Soundview Pulp Co. 

S. D. Warren Co. 

Lily-Tulip Cup~ Corp. 
Consolidated Paper Co. 

United States Envelope Co. 


Association. 


Southern Advance Bag & Paper Co., Inc. 
Northern Paper Mills. 

Senoco Products Co. 

Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Co. 
Sorg Paper Co, 

Cornell Wood Products Co. 

P. H. Glatfelter Co. 

Doeskin Products, Inc. 

Morris Paper Mills. 

Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co. 
American Box Board Co. 

Western Tablet & Stationery Corp. 
St. Croix Paper Co, 


OBITUARIES 


Lloyd T. Riches, 62, vice - president 
and general manager of the Western 
Paper Converti Co., Salem, Ore., 
died September 17, after a a illness. 
After helping to organize the Western 
Paper Converting Co. in 1925, Mr. 
Riches joined the Hawley Paper Co, 
in Portland and San Francisco as 
sales manager. He returned to the 
paper converting organization and 
served in various capacities before be- 
coming its manager. 


Joseph Wrench, 74, who was asso- 
ciated with the Chemical Division of 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. for 
34 years before his retirement in 1946, 
died September 15, at Roslyn, L.I. 
Mr. Wrench was associated with the 
Electrolytic Alkali Co., Middlewich, 
England, from 1902 until 1912. He 
came to the United States in 1912 to 
join the Chemical Division of the pa- 
per company, which at that time oper- 
ated under the name of Industrial 
Chemical Co. He continued with the 
company until his retirement in 1946, 
serving many years as sales manager 
and treasurer, 


Charles J. Kay, who founded the 
Columbia Paper Co., Ltd, in 1911, 
died at his home in Vancouver, B. C., 
recently. He retired from the presi- 
dency of the company in 1945. Mr. 
Kay was an honorary president of the 
Canadian Paper Trade Assn. 


MEISEL MACHINERY IS HELPING 


IN ALL FIELDS 


Photographic 
Snap-out Forms 


Wax 
Grease Proof 


Cigarette 
Condenser 


Jet Propulsion 
Aero-engine Parts 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO. 


950 Dorchester Ave., Boston 
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Lyddon & Co. 


exporters of wood pulp 


to all world markets 


Parsons & Whittemore 


paper exporters 


wood pulp 


London 
Paris Zurich 
Steckholm Oslo 


Sousse Montreal 


Buenos Aires Sao Paulo 


10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 





MEN WANTED—POSITIONS OPEN 


We can place—board mill managers (2); 
board mill supt.; supt. Fourdrinier machine 
specialty paper mill; general foreman for 
converting dept., toilet tissue, roll towels, 
napkins and bags, salary $6,000-$7,000 year; 
bag factory forem in, $100 week; asst. con- 
troller; asst. supt. Fourdrinier mill making 
fine book papers. 

Chemists and chemical engineers (several), 
one with sales personality and aptitude to 
develop into dy*tuffs selling position; Cyl- 
inder machine tour boss, board mill; mainte- 
nance foreman; mechanical engineers, plant 
engineers and master mechanics, salaries 
$5,000-$10,000; chief power plant engineer; 
assistant mechanic paper box mfg. plant; 
industrial engineers. Beater Engineers; back 
tenders and machine tenders. 

LIST YOUR CONFIDENTIAL APPLICATION 
WITH US te keep informed of attractive positions 
open in the pulp and paper mitts. 
CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, inc. 
294 Washington St., Boston 8, Mass. 


S."ECIALISTS IN PLACING PULP AND PAPER 
MILL EXECUTIVES 8-28 


ASSISTANT PAPER MILL SUPER- 
INTENDENT—Needed immediately for 
old established company in New England 
area, The man we are looking for should 
be a high school graduate with some 
courses in paper technology and manage- 
ment. He should be fully able to super- 
vise paper mill production, maintain fav- 
orable labor relations with employees, 
and work closely with management. 

If you have the qualifications we are 
seeking, please write Box 51-486, Paper 
Trade Journal, giving us a complete 
resume of your background. Salary open. 
Address Box 51-486 care Paper Trade 
Journal O-5 


RESEARCH DIRECTOR 


Career opportunity for chemical engineer 
or chemist to establish and head up re- 
search department responsible for 
product improvement, also new product 
development, also process development of 
three paper mills producing kraft and sul- 
phite converted products. Box 51-488 care 
Paper Trade Journal. 


weight specialties. 
essential. State e 
Address = 51-87 care Paper 


PERSONNEL SERVICE ASSOCIATES, 
115 State Street. Spri 3, Mass. 
Confidential Piacements—Personne! Consultants 


A man ¢ ienced and fully capable for 
small, growing Bag Department in Eastern 
paper mill. Should experienced in adjust- 
ing and production on new Potdevin Notion 
a Machines. A fine unity for growth 
a advancement for the right man. Loca- 
tion is ideal for living and education. Ad- 

replies Box 51-491, c/o Paper Trade 
Journal. 0-19 


WANTED—SALESMAN NEW YORK CITY 


To sell high grade waste paper to pulp and 
paper mills. We are willing to train a man 
with experience in waste paper and 
internally at a paper mill to 

and sell. 

Send full details in first letter. 

Address Box 51-484 care Paper Trade Jour- 
nal. 8-28 


or 
ly buy 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER for three- 
machine pulp and paper mill. Fine oppor- 
tunity for young, aggressive and experi- 
enced engineer who can handle Maintenance 
and his department efficiently. Ideal living 
conditions for family and education. Address 
Box 51-492, c/o Paper Trade Journal. O-19 


ANTED — Machine Tenders and Back 
ting medium and liner 

= eal good working condi 

vania ; - 

tions; pleasant i and vey gece labor 
relations. Call collect—Tarentum i470. TAR- 
ENTUM PRODUCTS CORPORATION, Tar- 
entum, Pa. TF 


ANTED — SALES ENGINEER — Experi- 

enced in Pulp and Paper Mills, for sales 
and service work in the South. Excellent oppor- 
tunity with old established machinery manu- 
facturer. In reply give resume of education, ex- 
perience and current salary. Address Box 51- 
482 care Paper Trade Journal. 0.1 


ANTED—Experienced Foreman to take 


charge of converting department in paper 
mill manufacturing toilet paper, towels and 
napkins, located in the East. Must be familiar 
with the equipment and obtain steady produc- 
tion, Pleasant surroundings in small community. 
Address Box 51-494 care Paper Trade Journal. 


ECHANICAL ENGINEER — Midwest 

glassine and greaseproof mill desires a 
young mechanical engineer to work as project 
engineer. Five years pulp or paper mill experi- 
ence desirable but not essential. Permanent. 
Write Rhinelander Paper Company, Rhine- 
lander, Wisconsin. 0-5 


GALARizD POSITIONS $3,500 to $35,- 


ce 41 years). 
jure of highest ethical is in- 


vidualized to your personal 
Identity covered; present pees 
Ask for particulars, R. W. BIXBY, INC. 
117 Dun Bidg., Buffalo, 2, N. Y. vP 


WANTED—M. Mechanic or Assistant 
for modern 3-Machine Tissue Mill. Progres- 


> ive oon 

experience in letter to Box 51-442 
care Paper Trade Journal. Replies held 
strictly confidential. TF 


NE MACHINE Midwestern fine paper mill 

has opening for Superintendent of Receiv- 
ing, Finishing and Shipping. References re- 
quired. Address 51-468 care Paper Trade i. 
nal. S- 


a 
LD ESTABLISHED PAPER CONVERT- 
ER primarily in, fancies, desires sales per- 
sonnel for metropolitan New York, Chicago and 
New England territories. Submit fullest details 
in first letter. Include salary requested. Address 
Box 51-483 care Paper Trade Journal. 8-28 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ALLBOARD ENGINEER—with gradua- 
tion from Swedish technical college and 
with 8 years experience in the Swedish wall- 
board industry/insulation, hard, ultra hard, de- 
sires Fnetnont + be position. Address Box 51-473 
care Paper Trade Journal. 0-5 


LANT MANAGER—Paper and Board and 
their conversion; wants challenging oppor- 
tunity. Highly successful in organization; ad- 
ministration ; Jabor relations and high level pro- 
duction, Presently employed. Add 

463 care Paper Trade Journal. 
mr 


Ca ENGINEER—20 years technical 
and management experience, paper coating, 
coated abrasives, coating and converting ma- 
chinery, resins and specialties. Desire techni- 
cal or production position with established com- 
any. Address Box 51-471 care Paper Trade 
Vooresil: 0-12 


ress Box 51- 
8-2: 


TET 
qa REPRESENTATIVE—with twenty- 
five years as Coes Superintendent mak- 


ing fime papers. B. S. gree. Personality and 
cohouneting of mill problems qualifies for 
representing firm supplying paper mills. Go 
anywhere, but prefer t. Best of references 
as to character, ability and industry. Address 
Box 51-466 care Paper Trade Journal, 8-28 


EATER FOREMAN—Age 35. 15 years prac- 

tical experience on Book, Bond, Light- 
weight Specialties from bleached and unbleached 
sulfite, kraft and de-inked papers. Expert on 
colors’ and stock preparation. Excellent refer- 
ences. Available on 30 days notice, Address 
Box 51-485 care Paper Trade Journal. 8-28 


RATES FOR CLEARING HOUSE ADVERTISING 


HELP WANTED—1l0c « werd. Double rete fer heavy fece type. 


Miaimem charge $3.50. 


SITUATIO’IS WANTED—10c « werd, double rete fer heevy face 
type. charge $3.50. If repeated 2 rete will be charged 


tor eec! cansecetive repetition. 


charge $3.50. 
Minimum 


Classified e¢vertising spece may else be purchased at $5.06 per single column 


Address ‘eplies te advertisements appearing wader Sex Members 


1 bex sumber is used —70 
te 


PAPER TRADE 


FOR SALE—10c @ word, Double rete fer heavy face type. Misimam 

charge $3.50. 

WANTED—10c @ viord. Double rete fer heavy face type. Minimem 

OPPORTUNITIES—10c © werd. Double rate tor heavy fece type. 
$3.50. 


advertisements are peyable In advence. 


care of PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 16 West 47th Strest, Now York 18, BH. Y. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Spree ae — Thoroughly experi- 
enced papermaker desires to make new con- | 
nections, Conventional or Yankee aes FOR SALE 
ight an eavyweight specialties. eferences. 
Address Box 51-487 care Paper Trade Journal. Three Trimby 72” Rotary Knotters, 
0-19 Stainless Steel Plates. e 
zx 


ters. 
b+ , : 

JOR MED Ee een, Pena Comers, 26° “aa ne eee R SALE—S2” Cameron type 8 Model S 

an -ameron Slitter/Rewinder; 6” i : ‘ ; shea t 
Brightwood; Int'nl, Folding Box Gluer; 30° | | One — 8’ x 6’ Washer Thick- oun Tre eee o.. a Nene & 
and 44 Hartford Platen Die Cutter 372° S&S | ener for tile vat with separately White’ Upright 2 drum Reel; 42” Moore & 
Rotary Slitter/Creaser; Knowlton Spiral Tube : White Sheeter; 100” Dillon Sheeter. Thomas W. 
Winder & Recutter like new; Complete Set-up driven repulper. Hall Company, Inc., 120 West 42nd St, New 
Box Machines. Write for listings and_ prices. | Address Bex 51-481 care York, 18 os v4 0-5 
Address Box 51-467 care Paper Trade one Paper Trade J ' i tein 

NG MACHINE R SALE—Guyton Cumfer Guillotine Straw- 

ag ag wc cy — ai in board Cutter, 14° blade. Address Box 31-497 
Laboratory Costing and ‘Tresiing and'Flat Ream | JOR SALE—2—Brightwood 6° Box Making | A" Parc Tras TONNE 

a d M . N Mach wit niversa ollapsers. te ‘ 
rovement, ‘THE MAYE MACHINE COM i driven. Excellent “condition, Priced right “ter R SALE—2 Bird Stainless Steel Pulp 
ANY, INC., 1313 Buffalo Road, Rochester, 11, Quick Removal, Phone M. K., Barclay 7-0600, Screens, yas Address Box 51-461 care 
N, Y. TF | N.Y.C. S-28 | Paper Trade J le S-28 


PER MACHINERY 


8: 
1—Dilts 750 th. tron Tub. Rell 44” face x 50” 


ingtown 1000 tb. tron Tub. New roti 48” 
face x 48” diameter. 


SELTING—SEW 
AB ESE Sah ateat ae atti 


CALENDER ROLLS 
46 Chilled Iron Rolts—Assorted sizes. 
CALENDER STACKS 


i : 
3 SP an bored for steam. 
t & roll 124” Calender Stack, with dec- 


mene with 
Motor, pumps, tanks, ete. Complete. 


GOMVEYOR ‘ STock pumps 
1—10% ft. long x 30” wide—with meter. (—Ghartie 10 x 20 Single Plunger Pump. 
STOCK REGULATORS 


SULINDER WOLDS 
1184" face x 38” diameter, with stalniess steel ; 2—Meritt Stock Regulators. 


SUCTION PRESS ROLLS 

t—Gandushy 67” drilled face x 14” diameter. 
anti friction bearing. 

‘“Gyinlor ae" Wlameter x 182” teen 


TOILET TISSUE PERFORATOR 
anesee. 4 Bp. Ratio 22-1, 50 r.p.m.- ‘tate "WT". Peter iti and Winder 
vacuum pumes 


t 
227 ¢.9.m. 


"rt, nse 'ang robe soared ee 


and steel 


= ee ean 


SORE sein thiniey eluate tse 
‘ ne" with stit. cassia leon antec 


gE OR mh ee 





FOR SALE 


for 
WANTED E BAR COMPANY, 


Our client, a converter whose prod- anne sere 
ucts enjoy intensive, national dis- 
tribution in the food field, is inter- 
ested in new and/or established items 
OTHER SLITTERS —to be marketed and distributed to 
1-09" Memmertiy Sears C ake this trade. All matters confidential. | | 
Eee rea Box #51-489 care Paper Trade Jour- | | | One or more Globe Rotary Boilers—similar 


ond oat to a Biggs. 
1—S3" Hekte Ghear Cats double rewind olit- Any diameter from 6 to 12 feet. 
Fe rr oar Address Box 51-498 care Paper et 


POWER PAPER GUTTERS Journal. 
ae ata tae; 30" ee Se WANTED—SLITTER | YYANTED—62 inch Type 9 or 10 Cameron 
jolyoke; 50” 


Depron.’ Slitter and Rewinder. Address Box 51-496 
,_Howeke: 38”, 44” and 57”; 1—Sheri- oe bw ees of adding ma- care Paper Trade Journal. 8-28 
$0”; Leo! chine is. idder prefer . 


Dexter, 50”; 2—Acme 
$2” and 46”; 1—-BAW Under Cur 63”. State full details, including price, and 
whether machine may be seen in operation 


MISCELLANEOUS MACHINES (New York City buyer). Box 51-493, Paper In Book Form— 
1—72” Buteen hate 25W Winder for 


Waxed and H paper rolls. : , : 
1-30" Beck — "Ciater with Jog- ANTED—Five Chilled Face Calender Rolls. GAnibversity of Maine 


ults Automatic Roll Machines. Take s Roll Face 85” or 12” diameter. 
24” wide. Roll lengths 12° 4 
Boe’ nesa'Chenen ¥; || Lecture Ip and 
te" c Machine, Has three 5° di- | | Pershing Road, Chicago, 9, fil 8-28 s on Pu pa 
(Cregg Machi complete unit. 


1" ¢ c machine, complete with auto- ANTED—W & P Shredders, 


s Evaporators, | P er Manufacture 
Generat d Boilers, Slitters, Cutters, | a 
Several | Die Presses, Seybold and Sheridan, | | pyarsulic premes, Sherdan Bremen Diver Ad: | P 


“ 


1—42” Type 40-1-AF. 





dress Box 51-89 care Paper Trade Journal, TF | ‘*” 
1—20” Champiein 4 color ponene Press. 
i—New 24”-2 color, Roll Roll Aniline 


Press. ° : * 
148" Waldron Intgalio press for printing dam, Beautifully bound in stiff cover. 
rr in ects. 


—— ey fet a, Waning, Mochine, ers apache $5.00 


three if a eae new 
1—6 ammersiy jueeze axing | es 
Machine. ANTED — Used Waldron Reverse Roll | Limited Quantity 
1—64” Miami lo-~ s Wastes Met ne. man- Coater with 12” to 40” web. With or with. | 
weomeeee by Ma ‘orks with out extra equipment. Address Box 51-490 care | *” 
unit size 4” «x ia Paper Trade Journal. $28 


ye KTR | | Lockwood Trade Journal Co., Inc. 


ANTED—One Ames center crank steam 


75 hp. A 
and Wood Pony Jordan without ‘ailing or co | 15 W. 47th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


STOCKPORT PAPER Cc ORPORATION. 
Stockport, N. Y. 0-1 


and stop motions. 

1—74”" Moore & White Double-drum Wind- 
er. 

1—45” Hamblet Rotary Sheet Cutter with 


$e ES wr ba ee ||| op acer | | A. WATERBURY 


1—116" Model 29 Hamblet 


A & SONS CO. 


je ‘Hambiet Duplex _— Sheet Cutter, 
slitting attachment, & 


backstands, 
Moore & Whi ae ADS ORISKANY, N. Y. 


ard Cuter. 
yoke Super Calender 


AC motor pment. 
146" Holyoke, 6 Roll, Stack of Super Cal- M of 
1—Siade, “Champion” folding and glueing anufacturers 


Zain oem ee om ||! BRING WATERBURY FELTS 


——— fgptinsting Machines, one 70” 
1—Roto Bag Machine with electric ¢ for Since 866 
making cellophane, oryyietene, pliofilm, 1 


in wide ran 
2—30" =x 76" Wer — 


2—#? sgamee Pulpe: 
2—2000 Ib. Niagara Piven Tub Beaters. 00D 
10—Sandy Hill 12 plate Packer Screens. 





© Completely 


| Pechiess 
GIBBS-BROWER C0. INC | MeL Er ST te 


lene Sie hele. Bi © Self Adjusting 
Please address reply to Room 902 RESULTS © Will absorb 
21 East 40th Street, New York 146, N.Y. ( 

Telephone Lexington 2-575? s-28 
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no savings plan 


better suited 


to individuals...” 


HAROLD H. SWIFT 


Chairman of the Board, Swift & Co., Inc. 


“I know of no savings plan better suited to individuals than buying U. S, 
Government Bonds through the payroll deduction plan. Systematic sav- 
ing in this manner is an excellent way to produce a backlog of security 


for future need.” 


Let’s take a look at the Payroll Savings Plan. 


Introduced in 1941 ~and quickly taken up by industry 
—Payroll Savings offered employed men and women an 
opportunity to build for individual and national security 
through systematic savings in U. S. Defense Bonds. 


During the war years, Americans continued to save— 
and helped to finance a large part of the cost of the war—by 
Payroll purchases of U. S. War Bonds. 


In the post-war period of adjustment, billions of dollars 
in bonds provided an economic cushion new to this or any 
nation. Inflation would have been a far more serious 
problem had these billions of dollars been used for com- 
petitive spending. 

Since VJ Day, men and women have continued to build 
security through easy, systematic Payroll purchases of 


U. S. Savings Bonds. 

In June 1950, Americans held a total of 56 billion dol- 
lars in U. S. Defense, War and Savings Bonds, a figure 
higher than that held on VJ Day. More than 8,000,000 
employees, in 21,000 large companies (employing 100 or 


more) were saving, month after month, in U. S. Savings 
Bonds. 

In November, 1950, thousands of top executives took 
a look at their Payroll Savings Plans. Then, through a 
simple person-to-person canvass of their employees they 
made sure that every man and woman was given a Payroll 
Savings Application Blank and an opportunity to make 
his or her own decision. The results would be astonishing 
to any but Americans. Without pressure or emotional 
appeal, employee participation jumped from 30%, 40%, 
to 80% ... 85% and even higher. More than a million 
workers have joined the Payroll Plan or increased their 
monthly investment. 

Take a look at your company’s Payroll Savings Plan. 
See that every employee—particularly the newer ones—are 
given a Payroll Savings Application Blank—and an oppor- 
tunity to save through monthly investment in U, S. Defense 
Bonds. Phone, or write to Defense Bonds Division, U. S. 
Treasury Department, Suite 700, Washington Building, 
Washington,-D. C. Your State Director is ready to help you 
help your employees and your country, 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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WEST VIRGINIA 
PULP and PAPER COMPANY 


230 Perk Ave. 
New York 17, N, Y. 


35 East Wacker Drive 503 Market S#. 
Chicege 1. Ii, Sen Frencisce 5, Calif. 


Manufacturers of West Virginia Mill Brand Papers 


SUPERCALENDERED ENVELOPE 
ENGLISH FINISH MIMEOGRAPH 
LITHOGRAPH INDEX BRISTOL 
POST CARD 
COVER 
CUP AND CONTAINER 
FILE FOLDER 
COATED 
MACHINE COATED 


KRAFT LINER BOARD 
KRAFT CONVERTING AND KRAFT ENVELOPE 


x) Gee ele 


ELE 


WHERE TO BUY 


ABRASIVES , 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Naugatuck Chemical 
Division of U. S. Rubber Co, 
Norton Co. 
Simonds Abrasive Co. 
ADHESIVES 
American Cyanamid Company 
Plastics & Resins Division 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
The Dow Chemical Co. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours « 
Co., Ine, 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company 
Monsanto Chemical Co, 
wore mar, Niel, Ine, 
National Starch Products, Inc. 
Nopco Chemical Co. 
Plaskon Division 
ant Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co., Ine. 
ADJUSTABLE SHAKE MOTION 
Manchester Machine Co, 
Rice Barton Corporation 
ADJUSTABLE TILTING MOTOR 
| BASE 
Lovejoy Flexible Coupling Co. 
AGITATORS 
American Paper Machy & Engrg. 
orks, Inc. 
Appleton Machine Co. 
Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
Downingtown Mfg. Co 
D. Jones & Sons Co. 
D. J. Murray Mfg. Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 
Works 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
ALLOYS 
Michigan Steel Casting Co. 
ANTIFOAM 
American Cyanamid Company 
Industrial Chemicals Division 
National Aluminate Corp 
Nopco Chemical Co. 
APRON CLOTH 
Williams-Gray Co. 
BAG MACHINES 
Dilts Machine Works 
Potdevin Machine Co. 
H. G. Weber & Co., Inc. 
BALL MILLS 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 


BARK BURNER 





Combustion Engineering- 
Superheater, Inc. 
Hofft Company, Inc. 
Nichols Engrg. & Research 
Corp. 
BARK PRESS 
Fibre Making Processes, Inc. 
BARKERS AND CHIPPERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg, Co. 
Appleton Machine Co. 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Fibre Making Processes, Inc. 
D. de Murray Mfg. Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
BARS 
Dilts Machine Works 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
The Moore & White Co. 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
BASIC WEIGHT SCALES 
Thwing-Albert Instrument Co. 
ay & Sewall C 
y ‘wall Company 
Black wson Company 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Magnus Metal Corp. 
The Moore & White Co. 
Rice Barton C ration 
me. Seaty Hill Iron & Brass 


orks 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
SKF Industries 
St -Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co, 


BEATERS AND JORDANS 
Amgen epee Machy. & Engrg. 


orks, Inc. 
The Appleton Machine Co. 
Black Claes Company 
Dowslanons Iter 

ingtown ig. Co. 
E. D, Jones & Sons Co 
Morden Machines Co. 
% 5 y 

P. ion & Co. 
Sand. Hit Iron & Brass Works 
Shartle Brothers ine 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
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- BURST 


Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


BELTING 
Alexander Bros, Belting Co. 
Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Goodrich, B. F., 

The eines Tire & Rubber 
Compe, 

Link Company 


Hofft Company, Inc. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
BINS, STORAGE 

The Marietta Concrete Corp. 

AGENTS 
“parr Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Ine. 

General Sree Corp. 

Rohm & Haas Co. 

Virginia Smelting Co. 
BLEACHING APPARATUS 

E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 

Perkins & Sons, Inc., B. F. 
Moore & hve bag 
The Sandy Hill ince & Brass 


kc: 
Shartle ‘Brothers Machine Co. 
LOW ewes & as c 
ine Co. 
Seems Tank & Silo Co. 
Moore & White Co, 
Murray Mfg. Co., D. J. 
Walworth Company 
RS 
rao k & Wilcox Co. 
Combustion Engineering- 
Superheater, Inc. 
ue Tank & Silo Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
RD SCALES 
CO ereing Albert Instrument Co. 
HH ROLLS 
or W. Jenkins Sons, Inc. 
Gus Reidel & Son 
HES 
ee W. Jenkins Sons, Inc. 
Gus Reidel & Son 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 


; k : 

Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 

ING TESTERS 

B. F. Perkins & Son Inc. 
Testing Machines, Inc. 

CAE Bagley & Seve Company 


Beloit Tron W: 
Black Clawson comand 


Dowslagfers Mfg. Co. 
Farrel. omega Co., Inc. 
Lobdell United Co. 
Edward J. McBride 
The Moore & White Co. 
Tnc., B. F. 
tion 
. J. Re pany 
: Paper Machy. Co. 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 
Works . 
le Brothers Machine Co. 
Seth & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
Waldron Corp., John 
CARRIER ROPE 
Williams-Gray Co. 
CASEIN ; 
American Cyanamid Co. 
Tegel PPE 
ai . 
en Powder Co. 


Company 


Shart! hers Machine Co. 
peiswere ™ 

CENTRIFUGAL MACHINERY 
Bird Machine Co. 





Miele Engrg. & Research 


‘orp. 

— J. 0., Engrg. Co. 

Shartle Brothers lachine Co. 
CHAINS 

effrey Mfg. 

tephens- A: sel Mfg. Co. 

CHEMICAL COTTON PULP 

Hercules Powder Co. 


CHEMICALS 

American Cyanamid Co., 
Industrial Chem. Div. 

i eens 
unge Pulp aper Co 
Caleo Chemical Co. 

Calgon, Inc. 

Diamend Alkali Co. 

Dow Chemical Compan 

E. I. du Pont de oabiaie & 
Co., Ine, 

General wopaets Corp. 


Geigy Co, Co., 
Coane Chemical Co. 
Gottesman & Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Hooker Electrochemical Co, 
The Kinsley Chemical Company 
Monsanto Chemical Company 
National Aluminate Corp. 
Naugatuck Coe 
Division of U, Rubber Co. 
Niagara Alkali ieee 
Nopeo Chemical Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
lumbia Chemical Division 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 
Rohm & Haas Co. 
Virginia Smelting Co. 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., 
Michigan Alkali Div. 


CHESTS 
The Bagley & Sewall Company 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co 
Shartle Bros, Mch. Co. 
CHIP PACKERS 
Fibre Making Processes, Inc. 
CLEANING MATERIALS 
American Cyanamid Company 
Industrial Chemicals Division 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
The Dow Chemical Company 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Ine. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
Monsanto Chemical Company 
Nopco Chemical Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
andotte Chemicals Corp., 
. B. Ford Division 
CLUTCHES 
d prlnen Machine Co. 
r ley & Sewall Company 
Black Clawson Company 
Farrel- Birmingham Co. 
Hudson-Sharp Mch. Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
D. J. Murray Mfg. Co. 
Rice Barton Corporation 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 
Works 
Shartle Bros. Mch. Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
COATING MACHINERY 
Dilts Machine Works 
Frank W. Egan & Co. 
Gibbe-Brower Company, Inc. 
The Mayer Machine Co., Inc. 
Moore & White Co 
Potdevin Machine Co. 
Rice Barton Corporation 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 
Works 
Shartle Brothers Madi ~ a 
Waldron Corporation, — 
Weber, Herman G., & Co., Inc. 


COATING MATERIALS 
American Cyanamid Company 
Industrial Chemicals Division 
The Dow Chemical Co. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & 


a? o., Inc 
-’ Goodrich Chemical Co. 
The * Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Compan: 
Hercules ‘owder Co. 
. M. Huber Corp, 
onsanto Chemical Company 
Naugatuck Chemical 
Division of U. S. Rubber Co. 
Nopeo Chemical Co. 
Plaskon Division, 
Omens. Ford Glass Co. 
hemi 


“S N. P. Bowsher Co. 
COM te! Seeeeneen 

ROLL GRINDING 
Masses Machine Co. 


Nash Engineering 


Roots-Connersville Blower Corp. 
CONSEOAT FILTERS 
—_ — & Terry, Inc. 
‘ermutit Company 
CONDENSERS 
Fibre Making Processes, Inc. 
CONSISTENCY REGULATORS 
Askania Regulator Co. 
Bird Machine Company 
DeZurik Shower Company 
Paper & Industrial Appliances 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTORS 
C. M. Guest & Sons 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Black Clawson Company 
Dilts Machine Works 
Ebasco Services 
Frank W. Egan & Co. 
Alvin H. Johnson & Co., Inc. 
Main, Inc., Chas. T. 
The Rust Engrg. Co. 
Shartle Bros, Mch. Co. 
bE E. Sirrine & Co. 
rank C. Vaughan 
John Waldron Corp 
H. G. Weber & Co., Inc. 
CONTINUOUS DIGESTER 
Paper & Industrial Appliances 
CONTROLLERS 
Black Clawson Company 
The Brown Instrument Co 


CONTROLS 
The Brown Instrument Co. 
Na ay Corp. 
oirier Control Co. 
Shartle Bros. Mch. Co, 
Stickle Steam Specialties Co. 
CONVERTING MACHINERY 
The Bagley & Sewall Company 
Egan, Frank W., & Co. 
m Waldron Corp. 
ilts Machine Works 


CONVEYORS 

Black Clawson Company 

effrey Mfg. Co. 
urray, D. J., Mf a. C 

Ross En: ineering or. 

Shartle Brothers Mch. aj: 9 

Stephens- Adamson Mfg. Co. 
CORES 

Elixman Paper Co. 

Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 

Sonocoe Products Co. 
CORROSION RESISTANT 

Amercoat Corporation 
COTTON LINTER 

Alpha Cellulose Lemp 

Railway Supply & Mfg. Co. 
COTTON PULP 

Alpha Cellulose Corp. 
COUCH ROLLS 

Beloit Iron Works 


Compr gres 
The Bagley & Sewall Company 
Black Clawson Company 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Lovejoy Flexible Coupling Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Rice Barton Corporation 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 

Works 

Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Valley Iron Works 
Waldron Corp., John 


CRANES 
Cleveland Crane & Engrg. Co. 
Whiting Corp. 

CURL TESTER 
Thwing-Albert Instrument Co. 


CUTTERS 
The Bagley & Sewall Company 
Beloit [ron Works 
Black Clawson Company 
Dilts Machine Works 
Gibbs-Brower Company, Inc. 
Graphie Arts International Corp. 
Thomas W. Hall Co. 
Harris-Seybold Co. 
joecmmere. Werke Akt. Ges. 
core & White Co. 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 
Rice Barton Corroration 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 
Works 
The Smith & Winchester Mfg. 


Co. 
Taylor, Stiles & Co. 


CYLINDER MOULDS 
Manchester Machine Co. 
Rice Barton Corporation 

CYLINDERS 
M. W. Jenkins Sons, Inc, 

DAMPENERS 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 

DECKLE WEBBING 
Williams-Gray Co. 

DEFIBRATORS 

American Defibrator Co. 





HAMBLET MACHINE CO. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 
SINGLE, DUPLEX AND DIAGONAL PAPER CUTTERS 
CUTTER KNIVES, PATENT TOP SLITTERS 


FIRST EXAMINE... THEN 


SELECT THE GRATING 
WITH ALL 


4 cypERVOR FEATURES 


1. StronG elec- 
sretereee con- 
struction for easy 
installation. 

2. Maximum OPEN 
Area for light and 
air. 

3. Easy To Marn- 
TAIN... paint 
reaches entire 
surface. 


4 Setr-Ciean- 
ING, no sharp cor- 
ners to clog. 

5. Sarge footing at 
all times with 
twisted cross bar. 


Write for complete 
cath 


BLAW-KNOX bivision 
OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 





IT’S A FACT! 


You PROFIT MORE 
when you use 
RAILWAY PAPER-RATED 


‘for Cotton Content Paper” 
COTTON LINTERS 


tee RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI, OHIO 


PAPER MILL and PLASTICS DIVISION 


GASTERN SALES WESTERN SALES 
26 Journal cen 10-100 Merchandise a x 
Jersey City, N. J. Chicego, ill. 


. ATLANTA CHARLOTTE PHILADELPHIA 
OTHER BRANCHES: \iewPHIS NEW YORK DALLAS LOS ANGELES 


FOREST PRODUCTS 


Their Sources, Production 
And Utilization 


By A. J. Panshin, E. S. Harrar, W. J. 
Baker, and P. B. Proctor 

The American Forestry Series 

549 pages, illustrated, $6.00 
Here is practical information the 
methods of converti und most proable 
of forest products. is new brings 
the latest techniques in the manufacture 
use of wood products—includi _ 


and plywood, 
It po 


| 


iby HEF 
tbe 


1 


&E 
zl 
t 


New York 19, N, Y. 


DE-INKING 
Dilts Machine Works 
General Corp. 


Co. 
y Hill Iron & Brass 


Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
ogame CHEMICALS 


. du Pont de Nemours & 


DE-MINERALIZING EQUIPMENT 
H & Terry, Inc. 
The it Company 

onsueens pitt ae 

Chemie: ee 
Michigan ‘Alkali oa 
DEN 


Pulp & P. Co. 

WEL E Gury 

DESIGN CONSTRUCTION 
Ebasco Services 


DETERGENTS 
American Cyanamid Company 
— i Chemicals Division 
ne. 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
General Dyestuff orp. 
‘company 


Monsanto ical 
No Chemical Co. 
& Haas Co. 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., 
ichigan Alkali Div. 

DEWAXING CHEMICALS 

American Cyanamid Company 

Industrial Chemicals Division 

General Corp. 

Nopeo Chemical Co. 
DIFFERENTIAL SCALES 

Thwing-Albert Instrument Co. 
DIGESTERS CIRCULATING 
SYSTEMS : 

Fibre Making Processes, Inc. 
DIGESTERS 

Babcock & Wilcox Co. 

Blaw Knox Company 

Chicago Bri Iron Co. 

Combustion aapeeeeny- 

Superheater, Inc. 

Lukenweld 

Paper & Industrial Appliances 

Pusey & Jones Corp. 
orepansinng AGENTS 


-algon, Inc. 

Diamond Alkali Co. 

General Dyestuff orp. 

Monsanto Chemical Company 

National Aluminate Corp. 

Nopeo Chemical Co. 

Rohm & Haas Co. 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., 
ichigan Alkali Div. 


On be ley & Sewall C 
ag ley ompany 
Bird Machine Company 
Black Clawson Company 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
ane pet Co. c 
ing ineering Corp. 
The Moore & White Co. 
Rice Barton Corporation 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 


Works 

Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
DOCTOR BLADES 
The ley & Sewall Company 
Bird Machine Company 
Lodding Engrg. Corp. 
Moore ite Co. 

Rice Barton Corporation 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 

Works 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 


ley & Sewall Company 
Clawson Company 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Gibbs-Brower Company, Inc. 
Lukenweld 


Ss s Company 
ed-Ray Mfg, Co., 
Rice Barton Co: 
Ross Paper Machy. Co. 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
ORILLED S$! ION COUCH ROLLS 
Manchester Machine Ce. 
DRILLED SUCTION DRUM ROLLS 
Manchester Machine Co 
ORIVES 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
leton Machine Co. 


i hine 
Black Clawson Company 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


_ 
a 
iy 


ay 


Thwing-Albert Instrument Co. 


DUSTERS 
Appleton Machine Co. 
i Mfg. Co. 
Frank W. Egan & Co. 
. W. Jenkins Sons, Inc. 
E. D. Jones & Son Co. 
Moore & White Co. 


USHES 
M. W. Jenkins Sons, Inc. 


DYESTUFFS y 
American Cyanamid Company 
Caleo Chemical Div. 

Bunge 


ELECTRIC HYGROMETER 
Thwing-Albert Instrument 

EMBOSSING MACHINES 
Dilts Machine Works 


Holyoke Machine Co. 
Northern Engraving & Mch. Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
wm Waldron Corp. 
heeler Roll Co. 
EMULSIFIERS 
General _Dyestuff Corp. 
nepee Chemical Co. 
Rohm & Haas Co. 
Wyandotte Chemicals Cerp. 


INZYMES 
Rohm & Haas Co. 
Vanderbilt Co., R. T. 
i ng | bane c 
avis . Corp. 
Goslia- Birmingham Mfg. Co. 


ne. 

M , D. J., Mfg. Co. 

Semen PR Co., Div. of 
Whiting Corp. 


EXPANDERS 


Mount Hope Machinery Co. 


FaMmeral Electric C 
. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Ross Engineering Co., J. O. 


Hofft C Ine. 
‘om > b 
pe Mfg. to, 
errick Scale Mfg. Ce 
The Permutit Com 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


OS die Woolen Mills 
00! 
Asten-Hill Mig. Co. 
Bros. 


FELT GUIDES 


Black Cipsmen Compony 
Frank W. Egan & 
Gilbert & Nash Co. 





Moor & White Co. 
ya Hil Iron & Brass 


Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Waldron Corp., John 


eo Chemicals Corp., 
ichigan Alkali Div. 


ne d Machi: 
r achine ove apa 
Bolveme Machine Co. 
ki . Huber : 
ungerford & Terry, Inc. 
ohnson 


& White Co. 
. O. Ross . Corp. 
ceatp Hill Iron & Brass 


or! 
Walworth Company 
FITTINGS 
a Bagley & Sewall Company 
rane Compan: 
Shartle Bros. Men. Co, 
Walworth Company 
FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 
Egan, Frank W., & Co. 
—2 Mfg. Co. 
ey Flexible Coupling Co. 
John Waldron Corp. 
FLOORING, GRATING 
AND TREADS 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


pany 
Norton Co. 
FLOW BOXES, STAINLESS-CLAD 
Lakens Steel Co. 


Rice Barton tion 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 
; Works 
FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
Equi it Company 
Industrial Truck Division 
Elwell Parker Elec. Co, 
Towmotor Corp. 
FORMATION TESTERS 
Thwing-Albert Instrument Co. 
Williams Apparatus Co., Inc. 


Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 
Works 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
PREENESS TESTERS 
Testing Machines, Inc. 
Williams Apparatus Co. 
FURNACES 
Hofft Company, Inc. 
GASKETS 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company 
he ley & 
ley & Sewall Com 
Black wson Company _. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
eumiegows Mfg. Co. 
Frank W. Egan f Co. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co, 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Moore & White Co, 
D, J. Murray Mfg. Co. 
Rice Barton C ation 
The Santy Hill Iron & Brass 
orks 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Stroh Process Steel Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Western Gear Works 
GRAPPLES 
Blaw-Knox Company 
GRAVITY FILTERS 
Holyoke Machine Co. 
GRINDERS 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
Gibbs-Brower Company, Inc. 
Lobdell United Co, 
Norton Company 
Samuel C. ers and Company 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 
Works 


GRINDING WHEELS 
Norton Company 
Simonds Abrasive Co. 

GUIDES 

The Bagley & Sewall Company 

Egan, Frank W., & Co. 

Gilbert & Nash Co. 

ae Moore & White Co. c 
ount Hope Machinery Co. 

Rice Barton Corporation 

John Waldron Corp. 


GUMMING MACHINES 
Dilts Machine Works 
Frank W., & Co. 
Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 
Works 


u 
oMetional Starch Products, Inc. 
Stein-Hall Co., Ine. 
iD 


HEAT EXCHANGERS AN’ 
Recovery SYSTEMS 
Fibre Making Processes, Inc. 
Stickle Steam Specia Corp 


HEATING, VENTILATING & 
AIR CONDITIONING 
The Appleton Machine Co. 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Electric Co, 
D. J}. Murray Mfg. Co. 
Rese Raginesring Corp, J. 0 
neering , J. 0. 
Stickle Steam Specialties Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
HOSE (Air, Water etc.) 
The ‘Gusdvens Tire & Rubber 
Company 
HUMECTANTS 
Aktivin Division, Heyden 
Chemical Corp. 
Nopco Chemical Co. 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., 
ichigan Alkali Div. 
IMPREGNANTS : 
American Cyanamid any, 
Industrial Chemicals vision 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 
INDENTING MACHINES 
Dilts Machine Works 
INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS 
Clark Equipment Company, 
Industeial Truck Division 
Towmotor Corp. 
INKOMETER 
Thwing-Albert Instrument Co. 
INSTRUMENTS, TESTING 
AND MEASURING 
paws justrumneat Co. 
‘aper Co. 
Cambri © tnstrement Co. 
General Electric Company 
W. & L. E. Gurley 
B. F. Perkins & Son 
Photovolt Corp. 
Taylor Instrument Cos. 
Testing Machines, Inc. 
Thwing-Albert Instrument Co. 
Williams Apparatus Co. 


JOINTS 
The ley & Sewall Company 
Beloit Iron Works 
ohnson Corp. 
ejoy Flexible Coupling Co. 
Rice Barton C tion 
Shartle Bros. Mch. Co. 


JORDAN FILLINGS 

Spies Machine Co, 

Bahr Brothers Mfg. Co. 

E. D. Jenes & Sons Co. 
Shartle Bros. Mch. Co, 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 

alley Iron Works Co, 

KNIVES 
Black Clawson ay 
Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
Hamblet Machine Co. 

Hep all Company 

E. D. Jones & Sons Co, 
The Moore & White Co. 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Taylor Stiles & Co, 
Valley Iron Works Co. 

KNOTTERS 
Fibre Making Processes, Inc. 


KRAFT WRAPPING PAPERS 
Canadian Newsprint Supply Co. 


LABORATORY CORRUGATOR 
Thwing-Albert Instrument Co. 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
Appleton Machine Co. 
Bauer Brothers Co. 
Bird Machine Company 
Dilts Machine Works 
W. & L. E. Gurley 
Egan, Frank W., & Co. 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Taylor Instrument Companies 
Testing Machines, Inc. 
Valley Iron Works Co, 
ohn Waldrot Corp. 
illiams Appuratus Co., Inc. 
LAMINATING MACHINES 
The Bag & Sewall Company 
Dilts Machine Works 
Egan, Frank W., & Co, 
Rice Barton Corporation 
John Waldron 


LAY 80YS 





United 
Blacks 


stocks—outstanding soft texture, par- 
ticle fineness and jet black color. Takes 
well to the fiber, shows high retention. 

Best for performance in the Beater 
and Jordan because of ease of wetting 


UNITED CARBON COME 


POTDEVIN 


multi-wall heavy duty 
BAG MAKING 
MACHINERY 





LIFT TRUCKS 
ledesttial Track Devons 
LINTER COTTON 


Rallway Supply & 
way Supply & "Mtg. Co 


LINTER PULP 
Alpha Cellulose Corp. 
LUBRICANTS 
Galf Refining Co. 
Sinclair Refining 
soe “Vacuum Oi! Co. 
il My 
The Texas Compa: 
Tide Water Aapeeianed Oil Co. 


MAGAZINE REELS 

Dilts Machine Works (Kohler 
Systems) 

MATERIALS HANDLING 

Clark mt Company 
Tadustrial Free & Division 
Cleveland Crane & Engrg. Co. 
Dilts Machine Works 
ore Mfg. Co. 
3 Bros. Mch. Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
The Wellman Engrg. Co. 

METAL TIRES 

Stroh Process Steel Co. 

MICROMETERS & CALIPERS 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
Lebdell Co, 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Testing Machines, Inc. 

MICRO-CRYSTALLINE WAXES 
Foy 

unge ‘aper Co. 
Moore & Munger - 


Sun on Company 

MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROL 
Cambri Instrument Co. 
Stickle Specialties o 
Williams Apparatus Co., 

MOTORS AND oneuy 
ee ae oo 
Fairbanks, Morse K Ca 

General 


r ae 
Reliance Bioctie & nore. Co. 
. B Re & P 
unge ‘aper Co. 
Canadi Reweprint Supply Co. 
NICKEL AND NICKEL ALLOYS 
International Nickel Co. 
NOZZLES 
Spray Engrg. Co. 
i = Ni oo 
ment Com 
vodntastal Truck Division 
tion 
Moore | White C 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
PALLET TRUCKS 
Clark Equi it Company, 
Industrial Truck Division 
PAPER MACHINE DRIVES 
The Bagley & Sewal] C 
Manchester Machine a. 
Rice Barton Corporation 
PAPER MACHINES 
The ley & Sewall Company 
Beloit Iron Works 
mee’ a, Sanat © o. 
wson Compan 
Gest Saiace, 
rower 
Thomas a all Co. - 
i ";v Whi 
oore ite Co, 
pet, & Jones Corp. 
‘on 
; Corporation 


¢ 
toss Paper Machy. Corp. 
7 —" Hill "iven & Brass 


Shartle Brothers Machine C 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
paren MACHINE SLICES 
Black Clawson Company 
The i ore & Wine & 
oore 
Rice Barton C cele 


Bie, Sealy Hill Iron & Brass 


Valley Iron Works Co. 


PAPER TUBE MACHINERY 
Dietz Machine Works 
Gibbs- Soearer a pany, Inc 

. Hall 
Hudson Shar Machine Co. 
agenberg-Werke Akt, Ges. 
ngston Co., Samuel M. 


PARAFFINE WAXES 
Moore & Munger 
Sun Oil Company 


PARAFFIN WAX EMULSIONS 
Nopco Chemical Co. 


PASTING MACHINES 
Beloit Iron Works 


Black Compan, 
Dilts Mahiee Wks. r 
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Moore & ¥ eas Co, 
T Sandy <a Iron & Brass 


Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Waldron Corp., John 
PEBSLE MILLS 

F. L. Smidth & Co. 


Meine Chalmers Mig. Co 


METERS 
on Instrument Co. 


Cambri 
Thwing- Instrument Co. 


PIPE 
a Drainage & Metal Prod- 


s, Ine. 
Babcock & Wiles Co. 


Michiewn Cnn Sait asin Co. 
National Tube 
Walworth — 
PIPE FITTINGS 
Armco Drainage & Metal Prod- 
ucts, Ine. 
Crane Company 
Grinnell Compa: wen, 
Michigan Steel Casting Co. 
Walworth Co. 
PITCH CONTROL 
American Cyanamid Company, 
Industrial Chemicals Division 
General Dyestuff 
Monsanto Chemical y 
pemeees Aluminate Corp. 
Chemical Co. 
Re m & - Co. 


PLASTICIZER 


mencan| Cyanamid C ig "Bivison 
yicne 
Anivn Division, Heyden Chem 


, Goodrich Chemical Co. 
Chemical Divi 


Nopco Chemical Co. 


Gibbs-Brower Company, Inc. 
Perkins & Son, Inc., z F. 


EELS 
an, . Frank W., & Co. 
fanchester Machine Co. 
Rice Barton Corporation 
pagennon SAMPLE CUTTER 
Testing — Inc. 
Thwing-Albert Instrument Co. 
PRESERVATIVES 
=. I, du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
PRESS ROLLS 
Beloit Iron Works 
Rice Barton Corporation 
PRESSURE FILTERS 
Holyoke Machine Co. 
PRESSURE VESSELS 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
Combustion ineering-Super- 
heater, Inc. 
es k Cl 
acl awson nm 
Dietz Machine Works e 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
Gibbs-Brower Com 


Potdevin Machine Co. 
Rice Barton warren 
™ aw Hill Iron & Brass 


Shards Brothers Machine Co. 
Iron Works 
Corp., John 
. G, Weber & Co., Inc. 
Williams Apparatus Co. 
PULLEY 
Lovejoy Flexible Coupling Co. 
Rice Barton Corporation 
PULP CLASSIFIER 
The Bauer Bros, Co, 
Thwing- oon Instrument Co. 
POvichee tae = & R rch 
. esea 
Corp. 


ae $s VALVES 


Crane y 


Record Fdy. & Mach. Co. 
Shartle Desibers Machine Co. 


ae a 
Bauer Brothers 

Dilts Machine Works 

Bab )tehart 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 


PULPS 
oe Cellulose Corp. 


Pulp and Pape 
Restigouche 
PULPSTONES 
Norton Company 
PULP TESTERS E 
Paper and Pulp Testing 
Ushoratories 
Williams Apparatus Co., Inc. 
PULVERIZING MILLS 
Combustion Engineering-Super- 
heater, zo 
fefrey Mfg. 
L. Smit & Ce. 
PUMPS Za 
Allis- Gaia Mfg. Co. 


Ape ee Sewall Company 
Beloit Iron Work s 
Black Clawson Company 
Buffalo Pumps, Inc. 
Byron Jac! Co. 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. 
peer Mie, Co. 
Fairba Morse & Co. 
Gibbs-Brower Company, Inc. 
ohnson Corp. 
oore & White Co. 
Nash Engineeri 
ry Connersvi EY 
Roos Paper Machy. Corp. 
‘oss Paper Mac 
The Sandy Hill Trea Brass 
Works e 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
RADIANT ones 
Red-Ray Mfg. Co., Inc. 
RAG COOKING PROCESSES 
The Kinsley Chemical Company 
General Corp. 
Rohm & Haas Co. 
RAG CUTTERS 
Gibbs- Brower goss: Inc. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Taylor-Stiles & Co. 
RECOVERY SYSTEMS 
ee & =e hc C. 
Chicago Bridge ron 
Combustion Engineering: Super- 
heater, Inc, 
ie & White Co. 
pe. J. The Mie. Co. 
‘usey & 
Ross Engineer ye, J. oO. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
REELS 
The Apeisten Machine Co. 
The Bagley & Sewall Company 
Beloit Iron Works 
Black Clawson Company 
Dilts Machine Works 
(Kohler fee) 


Fons. Frank W. 

Downingtown 

Hudson-Sharp Mic ce Co. 

Moore & White Co. 

Rice Barton Corporation 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 
Works 

Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 

The Smith & Winchester Mfg. 
Co. 


— 
popinen Med Machine Co, 
t Brothers Mfg. Co. 
nad Brothers Co. 
Dilts Machine Works 
pe ere, Company, Inc. 
D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Morden me —_ 
erred 
Sandy iit’ fron A Brass Works 
zuavBe Brothers Machine Co. 
Sprout Waldron \t Co., Inc. 
Sutherland Refiner Corp. 
Valley Iran Works 


APMEW, Inc. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Bird Machine Company 
— Electric Co. 

nson 

hartle Beotkers Machine Co. 
Stickle Steam Specialties Co. 
Taylor Instrument 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


es Pinarcs Resins Di fameeey. 


Tee Dow hes 
Pacinos tice k Rubber 


Hereules Powder ¢ Co. 

N genet Chemical Division of 

wes Schemieal & 

Plaskon anne Libbey-Owens- 

Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 

Rohm & Haas Co., Resinous 
Products Div. 


Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
Gibbs- Brower schine a Inc. 


Pusey & J Corp. 
i J. Ross Coneeny 
Paper Mach 
The Sandy Hill it Ton Brass ‘ 


orks 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
mr’ & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
S. Rubber Co. 
we eet 
‘on 
Wheeler Roll Co. 
ae COVERS 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


ROLL HANDLING FQUIPMENT 
Dilts Machine Works (Kohler 
Systems) 
ROLL STANDS 
Machine Co. 
Dilts Machine Works (Kohler 
Frank W. Egan & C 
QO. 
Saore & White Co, 


Potdevin Machine Co. 
™ Sand y Hill. Iron & Brass 


or! 
‘ohn Waldron Corp. 
. G. Weber & Co., Inc. 
ROPE CARRIERS 
Black Clawson Co. 
The Moore & White Co. 
Rice Barton Corporation 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 
Works 


ROTARY KILNS 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 


— STEAM JOINTS 


. Weore 2 White Co. 
Rice Barton Corporation 
Shartle Bros. Mch. Co. 
BBER PRODUCTS 
as Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company 
SATURANTS 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 
SATURATING MACHINES 
Dilts Machine Works 
Eine Brower’ Comesny, Ine. 
‘ower ’ 
loore & White Co. 


Moore 
Potdevin Machine Co. 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 


, 


orks 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Waldron Corp., John 
Weber, Hi 


SAVEALLS 
Bird Machine Company 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 


AWS 
. Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 


a Morse & 
parceahe Morn & 


Testing Machines, Inc. 


M etal Corp. 
Morey Pa Si, Macon, Mill purely Co. 


ocean 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Aoieun eee : 
Appleton achine 
& Sewail" Company 


Bird Machine Com 
Cart’ Machine 





Pape: 
The Sandy Hill yy & Brass 
Works 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Ste Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
SHEET MACHINES 
Gibbs-Brower a Ine. 
w. 


Thomas 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
Williams Apparatus Co., 


SHEETERS 
Jagenberg-Werke Akt. Ges. 


. 
rae & Mch. Co. 
rothers Machine Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
SHREDDERS 
Bauer Brothers Co. 
Ca: Machine Co. 
Gibbs-Brower Company, Inc. 
Jeffrey Mig. Co. 
SILOS, STORAGE 
T Marietta Concrete Corp. 
SIZE PRESSES 
Manchester Machine Co. 
Rice Barton Corporation 
SIZING 
American Cyanamid Company, 
Industrial Chemicals Division 
The Dow Chemical Company 
du Pont, E. 1., de Nemours & 


Co. 
Glidden Company 
Hercules Powder Co. 
The Hubinger Co. 
Monsanto ical Company 
National Aluminate Corp. 
Nopco Chemical Co. 
Stein-Hall Co., Inc. 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., 
ichigan Alkali Div. 
“ee =P 
& L. E. Gurley 
Testing Machines, Inc. 
Thwing-Albert Instrument Co. 
Williams Apparatus Co., Inc. 
ee CONTROL 
‘he Dow Chemical Compan 
E I. du_Pont de renner Co. 
General Dyestuff Co: 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
National ieminate Corp. 
Rohm & Haas C 
Vanderbilt Co., e > 
wi andotte Chemicals Corp., 
ichigan Alkali Div. 
i ley & Sewall Com 
y w pany 
Black wson Company 
Cameron Machine 
Cart Machine Co. 
Clark-Aiken Co. 
Dietz Machine Works 
ne ‘Machine weet 


Frank Pron Wo fea te 


Gibbs- Brower Bate Inc. 
Graphic Arts International Corp. 
Thomas W. Hall Co., Inc. 
Hamblet Machine Co. 
Hudson-Sharp Mch. Co. 
ae Akt. A an 
, Samuel M 


ame Mig. Co. 
levin Machine Co, 
Rie Ross C 
oss Company 
oss Paper Machy. Co. 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 
Works 


Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
Waldron Corp., John 
SMOKE STACKS 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
Squats Sreerpaes TESTER 
& L. EL eae, 
Teatne Machines, Ine. 
Thwing-Albert Instrument Co. 
SOLUBLE OILS 
American Cyanamid Company, 
— (Reatem ivision 
Genera yestit Corp. 
Nopco Chemical Co. 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
Dilts Machine Works 
Egan, Frank W., . a 


The ae Hi on & Brass 
Works 


STAINLESS. STEEL 
chan Stosi Casting: Co. 
. Steel Corp. 


sranees 
A. M. Meincke & Son, Inc. 
Chates Foods, Inc. 
The Hubinger Co. 
National Starch Products Ine. 
Stein-Hall Co., Inc. 
STEAM JOINTS 
The Moore & White Co. 
Rice Barton © ition 
Shartle Bros. Mch. Co. 
STEAM SPECIALTIES 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Combustion Engrg. Co., Inc. 
eg Corp. 
Stickle Steam Specialties Co. 
STEEL 
Armco Steel Corp. 
Carnegie Illinois "Steel Ca. 
Lukens Steel Company 
D. J. Murray Mfg. Co. 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 


Works 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
STEEL, CLAD 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Lukens Steel Company 
STEEL TANKS 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co, 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 
Works 


STRETCH TESTER 
Thwing-Albert Instrument Co. 


STUFF CHESTS 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
E. D. Jones & Sens Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Rice Barton Corporation 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
ge 
ac} jawson Company 
Downin m Mfg. Co. 
E. D, Jones & Son Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Rice Barton Corporation 
The Sandy Hill ee 1 & Brass 
Works 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 


SUCTION ROLLS 
Beloit Iron Works 
SULPHITE SPECIALTIES 
Canadian Newsprint Supply Co. 
SULPHUR 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 
supe BURNERS 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
SULPHUR DIOXIDE 
American Cyanamid Company, 
Caleo_Chemical_Div. 
Ansul Chemical Co, 
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What’s unusual about 
U.S. Rubber’s new 


plastic coating? 


For one thing, this new coating, called 
U.S. Royalguard Protective Coating, has 
very high film flexibility and adhesion. It 
protects: 
Aguinst attack by splash, drip, and spray 
from corrosive chemicals: 

* Chemical Processing Equipment 

* Tanks * Pipes 

* Tank Cars * Fittings 
Against weathering and rust: 


* Structural Steel Parts 
* Machinery 


U.S. ROYALGUARD plas- 
tic coating being applied to 
lg ea 
textile industry. It is air-dry- 
ing...no baking or other spe- 
cial treatment is required to 
produce a tough, flexible, 
highly corrosion-resistant film. 


Royalguard is a one-coat system...no pri- SAMPLE PLATE coated with 


mer is required. It will find its broadest use > : aromas ha bach te tw 
in chemical processing, rayon and cello- ibility and high adhesion. It 
phane production, photo finishing, pulp and ret ce 
paper manufacturing, sewage disposal, filter- composition board. 

ing, electroplating and in mining. Write to 

address below. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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with Compass Steel Cable Belt 


Drive designed for 350 HP on Log Chipper 
Handles Peak Shock Loads of 1100 HP 


HIS CHIPPER DRIVE was designed to handle 350 
HP load—belted with a Compass 250 Steel Cable 


Transmission Belt when it was installed 4 years ago. 


The customer reports frequent shock loads, caused 
by several large logs reaching the chipper together, 
boost the HP demand up to 1100 HP Yet the 
Goodyear belt—specified by the G.T. M.—Goodyear 
Technical Man — has been handling this exacting 
drive for years without any visible effect on the belt! 


Service like this comes naturally wherever the 
Compass Steel Cable construction is put to work. 
For the belt is bodied with airplane-type steel cables 
in the load-carrying section that make the belt prac- 
tically free from stretch—strong enough to handle 
sudden shock loads — long-lasting for trouble-free 
operation. 


Ask the G.T. M. about Compass Flat Belts for your 
troublesome drives, or write Goodyear, Akron 16, 


Ohio. 


FOR HOSE, FLAT BELTS, V-BELTS, MOLDED GOODS, PACKING, 
TANK LINING, RUBBER-COVERED ROLLS built to the world’s 
highest standard of quality, phone your nearest Goodyear 
Industrial Rubber Products Distributor. 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” — Every Sunday — ABC Network Compass—T.M. The Goodyear Tire @ Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 





